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CHRONICLE 


Extra Session of Congress to be Convened.—On the 
eve of his departure to Bermuda for a month’s vacation 
President-elect Woodrow Wilson issued, on November 
15, the following statement: “I shall call Congress to- 
gether in extraordinary session not later than April 15. 
I shall do this not only because I think that the pledges 
of the party ought to be redeemed as promptly as pos- 
sible, but also because I know it to be in the interest of 
business that all uncertainty as to what the particular 
items of tariff revision are to be should be removed as 


soon as possible.” 


Two Noteworthy Utterances.—In a speech on Nov. 12 
at Continental Hall, Washington, D. C., to the Daugh- 
ters of the Confederacy, President Taft made his first 
public reference to the incoming Democratic administra- 
tion. The organization he addressed had on that day laid 
a cornerstone for a monument to Gen. Robert E. Lee and 
the Confederate dead in Arlington Cemetery. That cere- 
mony, no doubt, suggested to the President the topic he 
developed in his address, which press critics affirmed to 
be the happiest ever delivered by him. He spoke of the 
speedy disappearance of the spirit of sectionalism so long 
unhappily dividing the country, and of the efforts of his 
immediate Republican predecessors in office “to reduce 
the sectional feeling and to make the divisions of the 
country geographical only,” and he admitted that cir- 
cumstances have rendered the task a difficult one for a 
Republican administration. Then with a generofity that 
marks the large-minded and big-hearted man, he added: 


“While I rejoice in the steps that I have been able to 
take to heal the wounds of sectionalism and to convey to 





the Southern people as far as I could my earnest desire 
to make this country one, I cannot deny that my worthy 
and distinguished successor has a greater opportunity, 
and I doubt not he will use it for the benefit of the nation 


at large.” 

On the following day the President gave to the New 
York World correspondent his views on politics, policies 
and parties from the viewpoint of a man who has been 
defeated but who has not quit. Speaking of the Pro- 
gressive faction, he did not mince words. “The difficulty 
I find with the present Progressive program,” he said, “‘is 
that it contemplates the impossible.” And he added: 

“If the country could stand the burden and the injury 
that would follow the fundamental constitutional changes 
that are insisted upon, in order that these reforms may be 
effected I would like to see the attempt made, in order 
that the people might learn the hollowness and the im- 
practicability and the sham character of many of the 
promises upon which such progress is promised. 

“But the country cannot afford to turn itself over to a 
class of men who do not deserve to figure in any more 
honorable light than quacks do in the practice of medicine. 
It would be too great danger to the body politic. We 
must rely not on dangerous experiment, but on argument 
and on a reasonable demonstration to the people, by com- 
mon sense talk, to end the enthusiasm of hysteria and 


false hopes.” 

Declaring Mr. Roosevelt’s followers to be headed as 
clearly for socialism as the Socialist party itself, Mr. 
Taft calls upon the conservative members of his party to 
“organize an opposition to the possible success of such a 
menace to the institutions that we revere.” 


Ambassador Bryce Resigned.—The Hon. James Bryce, 
British Ambassador to the United States, informed Pres- 
ident Taft, November 11, that he had resigned his posi- 
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tion and would return to England to devote his time to 
literature. Several great and troublesome problems are 
just now facing Great Britain’s representative in Wash- 
ington, and it is known Mr. Bryce’s friends feared that 
if he continued in office at this time he would break down 
his heaith and probably have to abandon his literary 
efforts. The Panama Canal toll question, for example, 
promises to furnish a disagreeable and unsatisfactory 
diplomatic task, with little prospect of being brought to 
a successful conclusion. During his stay in Washington 
Ambassador Bryce has greatly increased the popularity 
he enjoyed with Americans before his arrival in this 
country to assume his official charge. Still critics call 
attention to the fact that the two great international 
measures supported by him during his Ambassadorship 
were not successful. One was the proposed arbitration 
treaty between Great Britain and the United States, which 
was drawn by Mr. Bryce and Secretary Knox; the other 
was the projected reciprocity agreement which Mr. Bryce 


favored. 


New British Ambassador.—Sir Cecil Arthur Spring 
Rice, at present Great Britain’s Minister at Stockholm, 
Sweden, will succeed Mr. Bryce in Washington. The 
new Ambassador is fifty-three years old, a Knight Com- 
mander of St. Michael and St. George, and has filled the 
Minister’s post at Stockholm since 1908. He has served 
in Washington before, having been acting third secretary 
to the British Embassy there in 1886. Since that date he 
has been on the diplomatic staff in Brussels and Tokio, 
was transferred back to Washington in 1893, was Chargé 
d’Affaires at Teheran in 1900, and Minister to Persia in 


1906-1908. 


Ships to Patrol Sea All Winter.—Under orders of 
President Taft, ten United States Revenue Cutters will 
patrol the entire Atlantic coast of the United States from 
December to April, to afford relief to ships in distress. 
Stocked with provisions, water and fuel, these vessels of 
the Government will keep a constant vigil for wireless 
signals from burning, grounded or sinking ships. Each 
cutter will be under specific instructions not to seek a 
harbor except on account of stress of weather, lack of 


supplies or mishaps. 


Bolivia.—The Consul General of Bolivia to Belgium 
has recently communicated to the public, encouraging 
statistics about this South American republic now en- 
tirely cut off from the sea and contained in the net of the 
mighty Andes. In 1892 it had but one line of railroad; 
now nearly all the important towns are connected by a 
web of railroads throughout the interior, and the inter- 
national lines put it in communication with Peru, Brazil, 
Argentina, and Chile. This means an enormous develop- 
ment of its great natural wealth in a short time, and all 
the more because education is advancing with equal steps. 
There are schools or colleges of all kinds—normal, com- 





mercial, agricultural, of mining, of arts proper, of Eng- 
lish. Education is obligatory, as is military service. Al- 
ready some of the exports of Bolivia, and particularly 
mineral exports, are figuring largely in the world’s com- 


merce. 


Mexico.— Rumors of plots against the Madero régime 
continue to come, and peace is still unknown in this har- 
assed land. One manifesto, dated from Puebla the day 
after the capture of General Felix Diaz, proclaims revolu- 
tion and suggests, as Provisional President of Mexico, 
General Geronimo Trevino, who was recently retired at 
his own request from the army. A second revolutionary 
document was recently obtained by the police from 
Zapatista prisoners. It appears to reveal the intention of 
the Zapata brothers and other insurrectionary chiefs, 
whose names are signed, to inaugurate the excesses of the 
French revolution. Promises are made to the insurgent 
army, to which the document is addressed, that a guillo- 
tine will be erected in the capital and that the heads of 
many of the rich will fall. It adds: “Others will end 
their days in the Mexican Bastile.” Still another plot is 
spoken of. A well-known army officer is affirmed to have 
invited the Orozco adherents to a conference, with the 
object of organizing all existing factions of the rebels 
into one strong body against President Madero. The 
difficulty about executing the most recent revolutionist, 
Diaz, who was taken prisoner after his ridiculous at- 
tempt to make himself President of the Republic, has 
been solved by the fact that he has escaped from prison, 
whether by collusion or not, cannot yet be ascertained. 





Canada.—Mr. Doyon, Labor candidate, will oppose 
Mr. Coderre, the new Secretary of State, in Hochelaga. 
Mr. Bourassa and the Nationalists support him. The 
Royal George seems likely to prove a total loss. A pin- 
nacle of rock has pierced her bottom, and there is no 
chance of moving her until the high tides at the end of 
the month, when an attempt will be made to lift her with 
jack screws. She represents a value of about a million 
and a half to the insurance companies, and a cost of 
nearly two millions to her owners. It is now said, 
what many have long suspected, that the numerous and 
costly accidents in the St. Lawrence are due to the incom- 
petence of pilots, and a commission has been appointed 
to examine into the matter. It might as well look also 
into the competency of navigators. The accidents that 
have happened in all seas of late lead to the suspicion 
that increase in size, power and speed in ships has 
brought about a falling off in seamanship and navigation. 
Mr. Borden is expected to announce his naval policy 
before the Christmas recess, probably immediately after 
the opening of Parliament. 











Great Britain ——The Unionists managed by clever tac- 
tics to defeat the Government, carrying by a majority of 
22 an amendment to the Home Rule Bill to limit Great 
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Britain’s contributions to the Irish exchequer to 2% mil- 
lions sterling per annum. The Government was in no 
way obliged to resign, and there were other ways out of 
the difficulty. All these, however, involved delay in the 
plan of the sessions, which is so overloaded that delay 
would be a serious blow. Hence, the Prime Minister 
announced that he would move a reconsideration of the 
vote. Mr. Bonar Law asked the Speaker whether in all 
the history of Parliament there was a precedent for such 
a motion. The Speaker said there was not, but that the 
motion was not unparliamentary. The Unionists then 
broke into uproar and riot, and the sitting adjourned till 
the following day, when the Speaker suggested further 
adjournment to allow the Government to find a way out 
of the difficulty which will not violate precedent. The 
Unionists contend that if such a motion to reconsider be 
allowed to become a part of parliamentary practice it will 
complete the destruction of the liberty of Parliament be- 
gun by Mr. Gladstone’s introduction of cloture, and car- 
ried forward by the “Kangaroo” cloture and the “time- 
tabling” of Bills introduced by the present Cabinet. 
Another accusation of jobbery has been brought against 
the Jewish element in the administration. The purchasing 
of silver for the Indian Government has been taken away 
from the Bank of England and given to the banking 
house of Samuels & Co., the partners in which are rela- 
tives of Mr. Montagu, Under Secretary of State for In- 
dia, and Herbert Samuel, Postmaster-General. A select 
committee has been appointed to consider whether Sir 
Stuart Montagu Samuel, one of the partners and a mem- 
ber for a London Division, has not forfeited his seat 
under the provision which forbids a member of Parlia- 
ment to receive in any way profit from the Crown. 
The Unionists retain the Taunton seat, vacated by the 
succession of the late member to the Peerage, by a 
slightly increased majority, which, however, falls short 
considerably of those previous to the general election. 
The County Council elections leave parties in about 
the same position as before, with, however, a slight ten- 
favor of the Unionists, and an indication of a 
between the Labor Party and the 











dency in 
growing breach 


Liberals. 


Ireland.—John E, Redmond, the Irish leader, declares 
that the Government reverse on the Home Rule Bill will 
only result in the delay of a week, and will throw the 
third reading over Christmas. To imagine that the inci- 
dent would defeat the measure was absurd, in his 
opinion, but he felt it to be his duty to issue a note of 
warning that if such incidents were repeated the result 
must necessarily be disastrous. Describing the disorder 
in the House of Commons, John Dillon says that the 
language used was so disgraceful that any chance crowd 
collected from the lowest slums of London could not have 
improved upon it. The scene was more like an explosion of 
drunken rowdyism than the proceedings of a deliberative 


assembly. Bishop O’Dea, of Galway, the Lord Mayor 








of Dublin; Sir Edward Nugent Everard, and H. C. 
Gregg, Director of the Midland Railway, will leave Ire- 
land for Canada, before the end of November, to fur- 
ther the project of making Galway a Transatlantic port. 
Mr. Birrell has promised to appoint a commission of 
inquiry into the working of the Board of National Edu- 
cation in Ireland, with a view of remedying the griev- 
ances of teachers——Pupils of the Christian Brothers’ 
Schools gained eleven out of the fourteen Scholarships 
given by the city of Dublin in the recent entrance ex- 
aminations for the National University, and eight of the 
open Scholarships. 





France.—The Echo de Paris cites the case of a public 
school teacher who put up in his class the following 
“Neither God nor Master! Hurrah for 
Down with Dogma! 
the last eight 


inscriptions : 
Ferrer assassinated by the monks! 
with the Tyrants!” 
years church processions have been forbidden, but 
on the eve of All Souls Day, Mgr. Marty, the 
Bishop of Montauban, swept the tyrannical ordinance 
aside and had a splendid procession out to the ceme- 
Not a sign of disapproval was given by the 


For 





Down 


tery. 
populace; the police looked on in silence, possibly awed 
by the strong escort of men who followed the proces- 
sional cross. There was an immense crowd at the 
cemetery, and everyone answered the prayers with piety 
and devotion. The march was then resumed through the 
city in triumph. This is a step in the right direction. 


Belgium.—The Prime Minister, de Broqueville, speak- 
ing in the reassembled Parliament, called attention to the 
fact that in case of war all the great Powers guaranteeing 
Belgian neutrality would be belligerents, and that the oc- 
cupation of Belgium would be one of the first steps in the 
conflict. He warned the members that it was, therefore, 
incumbent upon them to strengthen the army. 


Spain—The Prime Minister Canalejas was assassi- 
nated in the public square of Puerto del Sol, in Madrid, 
on November 12, just after visiting the king. He died 
instantly. The murderer then committed suicide. After 
the death of Canalejas the king offered the post succes- 
sively to Prieto and Moret, who both refused. Roman- 
ones, the quondam bitter anti-clerical Minister of Justice, 
then accepted. It would appear from some recent utter- 
ances of Romanones that he has abated somewhat in his 
hostility to the Church. However, the appointment was 
only provisional. New elections have been called. In- 
teresting facts regarding the condition of popular educa- 
tion in Spain are revealed by recent official reports. In Bar- 
celona proper, the chief industrial city of Spain, contain- 
ing 539,453 inhabitants, there should be, according to the 
government program, 540 official schools. There are actu- 
ally but 190. The private schools, however, number 518. 
The school census of 1911 gives 73,955 children between 
the ages of 5 and 12 years. Of these there are 14,388 in 
official schools, and 39,360 in private schools; while 20,- 
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215 unlettered little ones are not provided with any official 
opportunities whatsoever of education. The Arch- 
bishop of Burgos, D. Benito Lopez, died on October 29 
in the monastery of La Vid, in Aranda. He was born in 
1847, became Bishop of Lugro in 1894, and succeeded 
the Primate (Cardinal Aguirre) when the latter was 





transferred from Burgos. 


Portugal.—The Census of 1911, recently published, 
gives the population of the country, with its adjacent is- 
lands and its colonies, as 5,975,000, which shows a notable 
increase. This is, however, counterbalanced in some 
degree by the emigration, really extraordinary, under the 
Republican régime. The official registers for this year 
give 40,000 emigrants for South America ; and it is known 
that 12,000 more eluded the vigilance of the police set to 


hinder their flight. 


Germany.—Catholic agitation for the repeal of the 
obnoxious “Jesuit laws” has been carried on incessantly 
by the episcopate, by the Centre, and by the entire Cath- 
olic population of Germany. More than ever they are 
now determined to sweep away this last remnant of anti- 
Catholic legislation. “We will not rest until the law has 
been repealed,” was the watchword of the great Catholic 
day at Aachen. The eloquent petition of the united 
Bavarian episcopate, insisting upon the total repeal of the 
law against the Jesuits,-as a matter of justice and right, 
has now received its latest echo from Baden, where the 
Centre, in its Party Congress, passed the following reso- 
lution: “In full agreement with the bearers of ecclesias- 
tical authority, and in accord with our fellow-Catholics in 
other German States, the Representatives of the Party 
express their protest that the unfounded and deeply in- 
jurious accusations against the Jesuit Order and its in- 
dividual members should still be constantly renewed, in 
order to give countenance for the continuation of the 
Jesuit law. Referring to the consequences and claims 
of that freedom and equal right assured to all by the 
constitution, the Party demands the complete repeal of 


this law.” 


Austria-Hungary.—The entire interest of press and 
people has, during the last weeks, been centred in the 
Austrian-Servian problem, which for a time assumed a 
most threatening aspect. The Austrian program had 
been from the first to maintain the integrity of Albania, 
and to protect her own political and commercial in- 
terests by preventing Servia from acquiring any port on 
the Adriatic. The visit of the Italian Minister of For- 
eign Affairs to Austria resulted, to all appearances, in a 
perfect agreement between Italy and her allies in regard 
to the Servian demands. Russian papers, in the meantime, 
were warning Austria not to forget the existence of 
another Triple Alliance. On November 13, however, it 
became plain that Russia had changed her attitude. The 
Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs, Sergius Sasonow, 
while giving assurance of the Russian good will towards 





Servia, announced to her Ambassador at St. Petersburg, 
that Russia would not take any part in the Austrian- 
Servian question, and would leave its settlement to a 
mutual agreement between the two countries. Russia, 
he said, would not strain her relations with Austria and 
precipitate a general war. This statement was confirmed 
on the following day by an official denial made by the 
Russian Government of the rumors then current, that 
she had decisively declared herself to be in favor of the 
Servian demands, and had sent instructions to this effect 
to her Ambassador at Vienna. Bulgaria, likewise, ac- 
cording to the statement of the President of the Bul- 
garian Ministry, Dr. S. Danew, who consulted with the 
Austrian Minister of Foreign Affairs at Budapest, would 
not second the demands of Servia. Austria, therefore, 
entertained strong hopes of obtaining a peaceful settle- 
ment. While promising, however, to place no obstruc- 
tions in the way of Servian exportation from the Adriatic 
ports, she maintained inexorably that she could not permit 
any territorial acquisition in these parts. The Balkan 
conflict has likewise created new opposition between the 
Slavic and German elements in Austria-Hungary. 
Tumultuous scenes have been witnessed in the House of 
Representatives at Vienna, while bloody riots have taken 





place in other cities. 


China.—The Governor of Sin Kiang telegraphs to the 
authorities at Peking that 5,000 Mohammedans have risen 
in revolt in his province. He fears that it is the signal 
of a general outbreak and demands reinforcements. A 
similar disturbance in 1861 lasted 17 years and is said to 
have cost 5,000,000 lives. 


Turkey.—On November 11 it was given out that 
there were 14,000 sick and wounded in Constantinople, 
and that the refugee soldiers were suffering from small- 
pox. Cholera has broken out in Stamboul. A new feature 
in the siege of Rodosto appeared in the arrival of a Turk- 
ish warship, which fired at the assailants on the other side 
of the town. French and Italian cruisers took off whatever 
foreign residents they could accommodate. Constanti- 
nople is compared to an inferno by the correspondents, 
and its surrender is expected. Its disease-stricken con- 
dition may prevent the entrance of the Allies. It is not 
clear what is to be the attitude of Austria, but-appeals 
are being made to it to leave the question of a port on the 
Adriatic an open one until the war is over. The Bul- 
garians have captured four ports on the Sea of Marmora, 
but on the other hand the Montenegrins have lost Alessio 
and San Giovanni de Medua, on the Adriatic side. 
On November 13, overtures of peace were made directly 
to Bulgaria. An envoy from the Turks was sent by 
Nazim Pasha to the Bulgarian lines at the suggestion, 
it is said, of the Russian Embassy at Constantinople. 
Meantime, both Austria and Russia are preparing for 
war, and in spite of the overtures engagements are re- 
ported as occurring in various places against the Turks. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


Mental Stimulus in Education 


Sustained mental alertness has at least two arraying 
characteristics. It is hard to acquire and difficult to re- 
tain. And yet unless a teacher succeeds in keeping the 
intellects of his pupils active, he will labor in vain to 
educate them. Their minds will become spongy. A 
process of absorption and evaporation will set in. Spon- 
taneous action will give way to mechanism. Growth will 
cease and with it education. Hence a conscientious mas- 
ter must bend every effort to preserve, strengthen and 
increase the interest which he has aroused in his pupils’ 
minds at the cost of so much thought and labor. This 
can only be done by constant stimulus. And since no one 
can give what he does not possess, the teacher must first 
of all keep his own mind fresh and active. This is not 
an easy task. On the contrary, the circumstances of a 
teacher’s life make it extremely difficult. Routine and 
monotony fall to the share of workers in the classroom 
in full measure. The former weaves a pall to cover the 
mind, the latter frames a mould in which to confine or 
encase it. The effect is stagnation, which is often aug- 
mented by physical inactivity consequent on advancing 
years or indiscreet bookishness. 

The pall and the mould and the physical inactivity must 
have no part in a teacher’s life. If they do, he will be- 
come an insufferable bore, venerable and dignified per- 
chance, but withal statuesque and more ornamental than 
useful. He will live a life so far apart from his pupils’ 
that they will look upon him as a relic of an age happily 
past, while he in turn will view them as gnomes or 
mimes in a pantomime, which pass and repass before the 
eye much after the fashion of images which haunt a fever- 
racked brain. Their needs and moods and difficulties and 
aspirations will never enter his horizon. He will have 
no horizon, or if he has, it will be four quartered, deter- 
mined by his own personality. His interests will be him- 
self. He will withdraw within himself more and more 
each day, until finally he will spend a large part of his 
time in pursuit of the phantoms of an eccentric soul. No 
very great power of imagination is required to picture the 
result. He will lose interest in his boys: they will lose 
interest in him and in the principles and studies of which 
he is the official exponent. 

His lectures and explanations will not vary one jot or 
tittle from year to year. They will be reeled off phono- 
graphically without change of tone, without gesture, 
without facial expression. Everything will fall from his 
lips, heavy, unanimated and uninspiring. His words have 
long since ceased to be the language of a soul rich in 
thought and fraught with noble emotions, and have de- 
generated into a noise as interesting as the buzz of bees 
on an oppressive day. Jokes and illustrations hoary with 


yellow margins of ragged note books. The statue speaks, 
its auditors wish it far, far away in another world. Their 
inspiration comes from the imp which hovers near every 
boy and never fails of an opportunity to do a work of 
mischief. The mental stimulus he gives is not unto good. 
Failure to educate is inevitable under such circumstances. 
And that, too, simply because the teacher has fallen into 
a rut and as a result has become entirely impersonal or 
offensively personal. For an automoton is either one or 
other, according to the disposition and viewpoint of the 
spectator. This point cannot be labored too much. For 
in this monotony and listlessness lies a teacher’s crux. 
All good teaching is intensely alive with a commanding 
personality. To be successful, a live, noble man must put 
himself into words. He must strip his subject matter 
clear of the useless accretions of centuries, modernize it, 
assimilate it, vitalize it, electrify it into life and send it 
from his heart vibrant, palpitating, enriched with life, his 
life, his individuality. And in doing so he must appeal 
to the whole man, to the eye by gesture and diagram and 
facial expression; to the ear by tones, to the imagination 
by word pictures, to the intellect by simple, cogent rea- 
soning ; to the will by moral lessons, the greatest of which 
is his own life. For the man is to be trained, not the eye 
nor the ear, but the man—the whole creature, composite 
of body and soul. And the problem involved in this can 
be solved not by books, but by and through the teacher 
only. His life is his pupils’ life, his stupor, their stupor. 
All this requires great and persistent effort. But then 

work is more than a teacher’s pleasure; it is his duty. 
Teachers are only too apt to forget this. As soon as 
they begin to feel tolerably sure of tenure of office they 
are inclined to lapse into utter indifference, which they 
justify to themselves by ethics as fanciful as it is ineffec- 
tive. For plead as they may, the ultimate resolution of 
all arguments leaves untouched the hard undeniable fact 

that prolonged, wilful neglect on the part of a teacher is 

acrime. By the very nature of his profession he has en- 
tered into a serious contract, mediate or immediate, by 
which he agrees to give his best in return for remunera- 
tion. Wilful neglect constitutes a deliberate violation of 
this serious agreement and no amount of casuistry can 
justify or extenuate the offence. It is useless to argue 
that parents expect some inefficiency. For even were 
this true, it is quite beside the point. Inefficiency is not 
neglect. Moreover, in this matter the teacher himself is 
responsible for his class. The shadow of his superior 
officer is a poor and useless refuge for him in his guilt. 
The work is his to do, the responsibility his to assume. 
His conscience, though cowardly enough to attempt to 
embed its dart in another soul, cannot unburden itself. 
Guilt is there and will remain there. The sooner teachers 
acknowledge this the better for themselves and their 
charges. For then they will make serious efforts to foster 
the mental freshness and activity which are so necessary 
for effective work. 





years and feeble through constant use will be read from 


Frank fellowship with older and younger people is a 
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valuable aid to this. It opens up two new points, exposes 
two new experiences, both advantageous. The experi- 
ences of the older enrich us, broaden us, tempt us to look 
ahead beyond ourselves in order to be ready for future 
emergencies. Those of the young show us that we must 
continually readjust ourselves to changing problems and 
conditions. Clouds are bad points of vantage for educa- 
tional work; and teachers are proverbially fond of living 
in the clouds and working therefrom. Occasional asso- 
ciation with a younger generation will dissipate the haze 
and bring the dignified professor to earth, in time to ren- 
der at least a portion of his life useful to those to whom 
he has consecrated the whole of it. Aloofness is a bad 
asset for a man who would train boys. For they change 
with changing years. The boy of to-day is not the boy 
of ten years ago and much less is he the boy of twenty 
or twenty-five years ago. He is of quite a different 
species. Hence methods which were effective in eighteen 
hundred and eighty are apt to be grotesque in the year of 
grace hineteen hundred and twelve. And yet those old 
ways and means are only too often in vogue with conse- 
quences that are at once pitiable and ludicrous. 

To fellowship with others the teacher should add judi- 
cious reading in subjects that do not bear directly on his 
matter. He must forget his specialty once in a while. 
Else it will degenerate into a poor hobby. And then his 
thoughts and desires and words will be all of a piece. His 
subject will be the be-all and end-all of his existence and 
other existences. He will have one thought, no more, 
and a dry one it will be, at least for others if not for him- 
self. His mind will be warped; his life dominated, not 
dominating. And though this is the result of all impru- 
dent specialization, yet it is strongly characteristic of 
exclusive attention to the exact sciences. They narrow 
the mental compass, stifle emotion, kill the zsthetic sense, 
convert a man into an overbearing bigot. Darwin lived 
to lament that he could not appreciate a poem. A page 
of Huxley is as narrow as a code of laws devised by a 
pious maiden aunt for an obstreperous nephew. Both 
men rode a hobby to the edge of their graves, into which 
they fell mentally cramped by continual application to 
one subject. 

Broad reading will prevent this and will besides fur- 
nish the teacher with information and schemes which will 
make his classroom a pleasant and a useful place for the 
young. Interest awakening resources will never fail him. 
He will be ready to turn a thousand incidents of every- 
day life to the benefit of his class. The eruption of a 
Pelée or a Vesuvius will prompt him to lead his pupils 
through Pliny’s description of a similar incident. The 
burning of a San Francisco or a Baltimore will find him 


ready to explain Tacitus’ picture of the burning of Rome. 
And as collateral matter he will have at hand the con- 
flagration in “Barnaby Rudge,” Headley’s truly remark- 
able description of the destruction of Moscow, Fouard’s 
still more wonderful account of the burning of Jerusalem, 
and others no less interesting. An outbreak of bubonic 





plague or cholera will remind him of Thucydides’ plague 
of Athens, which he will supplement by Defoe’s “Plague 
of London” and Gasquet’s “Black Death.” The wreck 
of a Titanic will introduce his class to the Dickens ship- 
wreck. And so on for all but innumerable incidents, not 
excluding the Sicilian earthquake, whose counterpart he 
will discover in Thucydides. 

Everything will be alive to such a man. For he him- 
self is alive, and life flows from him into his subjects. 
Neither he nor his pupils will complain that the classics 
are old, lifeless, uninteresting. He will put youth and 
life and interest into them; rather he will find all three 
there. For they are there—life is ever young, active and 
interesting. Who, pray, more modern than Horace and 
Juvenal, “dead songsters who never die’? A deft and 
slight change here and there and their satires could be 
read from hustings in Baltimore, New York, Boston, 
Chicago, St. Louis and San Francisco, to the delight even 
of the rabble. Samuel Johnson recognized Juvenal’s 
adaptability in his day and recooked him in “London” 
and “The Vanity of Human Wishes.” A Viennese, a 
Parisian and a Gothamite could do the same with profit 
to-day. 

But freshness and mental activity in a teacher avail 
little unless he is skilful in exposition. Herein lies a diffi- 
culty. The golden mean is hard to grasp. Some men 
assign lessons by pages without a word of advice or ex- 
planation. Such have missed their vocation. It is un- 
profitable to discuss their case. Death or resignation 
alone can cure them. Others again, out of pure zeal go 
to the opposite extreme and leave nothing to the energy 
and ingenuity of the pupils. This is a grevious mistake. 
It stifles originality, checks initiative, converts lads into 
intellectual paupers who will never learn to think or do 
for themselves. Good teachers should never do for a boy 
what the boy can and should do for himself. They are 
not foolish, doting mothers, and let them remember that 
“male mothers” are queer, contemptible creatures even 
in boys’ eyes. The master’s duty is to make the boy ac- 
tive, self-reliant, resourceful. This can be accomplished 
only by throwing the boy on his own resources as far as 
is consistent with prudence. The forest guide does not 
train his novices by blindfolding them and carrying them 
through successive thickets on his shoulders. He teaches 
them to beat their way through the bush and briar at the 
cost of pain. The mother bird does not get her fledging 
to fly by putting it on her back and soaring aloft with it. 
She tempts it to try even dangerous feats of flight that it 
may learn to wing its way safely through the mazes which 
will beset its after years. 

Teachers can learn from guide and mother bird that 
education is begun and consummated in travail. It is 
unjust and absurd to shield a boy from all painful effort. 
When his strivings are intelligent, he should be allowed 
to struggle to the last ditch. The mill of pain and the 
press of sacrifice are required to make a man. 

Without them the soul is only half itself, a dwarfed, 
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stunted thing in bonds which it cannot break. Story 
writers tell us, and how old the tale! that one day a ten- 
der hearted naturalist happened upon a butterfly striving 
to free itself from the cocoon. After great effort it cast 
off all impediments to freedom save one slender thread, 
which offered stubborn resistance. In pity for the crea- 
ture’s apparent helplessness, the scientist cut the thread 
and released the butterfly, which fluttered gayly for a 
moment and then fell dead. The last effort for release 
was necessary for life. Such was nature’s inexorable 
law ; and nature violated, avenged itself in the death of 
the insect. False sympathy was its undoing. 

Greater calamities happen in the classroom for like 
reasons. Nature’s law is violated; intellectual and often- 
times moral death follow. Better that the teacher study 
the future and contemplate the seething arena of life into 
which his pupils are soon to be cast. From his contem- 
plation he will learn that victory belongs to the alert and 
resolute. The alert and resolute he must form them. 
Otherwise he will unfit his pupils for life. Under his 
tutelage they will dream a long dream; but the awakening 
will come, and it will be rude indeed. The illusion will 
be great, readjustment to puzzling and unsuspected con- 
ditions impossible. There will be another wreck on the 
highway of life, another tragedy fateful beyond telling 
A soul will be overwhelmed, perhaps forever. The seeds 
of ruin were sown and nourished years before in the 
classroom. The tragedy began not on the highway, but 
under the eye of the teacher, the savior of men. Vae, 
homini! But all this will be avoided if the teacher con- 
tinually lives a sturdy, noble life, intellectual and moral, 
and communicates it to his charges. Interest aroused, 
interest preserved, here is the one way of accomplishing 
this sublime work. R. H. TIERNEY, s.j. 


China 


A Chinese statesman said a few years ago: The West 
seems eager to awaken the East; you fear my people will 
never move, but be assured that when the Chinese once 
start they will go fast and far. Even he, however, did 
not think that in a single bound his people would attempt 
to bridge the chasm that separated the despotism of the 
old order from the republic of the new. The leap has 
been made, but though China has landed, her feet are 
none too secure and she may fall backward, though the 
signs are all in her favor that she will not. China is so 
vast and so heterogeneous a country that it is hard to 
strike an average of intelligence. The entire revolution 
was conceived and carried through by a comparatively 
small body of men who knew what they wanted. They 
had in their favor the general dissatisfaction with the 
existing government and the failure of the Manchus to 
strike a blow for themselves. 

It is an open question, however, to what extent the ex- 
isting Government actually controls China, for the coun- 
try is split up into practically seven nationalities, with 





distinct languages, different ideals and varying preju- 
dices. One thing, however, is certain, namely, that China 
is just now holding the attention of the world, and the 
United States, having entered on the stage of interna- 
tional politics, is giving a full share of interest to the new 
Republic. It is said that in the near future China and 
the United States will be very closely allied in trade re- 
lations, and that the entire Orient will afford a splendid 
market for American goods. 

If China is such a favored field for commercial enter- 
prise, it is even a greater prize from a missionary point 
of view. American Protestants have been quick to see 
this, and even a decade ago, when the Revolution was 
only mere gossip, they were keen to see the trend of 
things and to prepare for the radical change. Having 
immense funds at their disposal, they have done excellent 
work, even though it may not be always classed under the 
head of missionary, as we understand the word. 

Their churches are large, model buildings, though but 
slimly attended; their hospitals, with the latest scientific 
equipments ; their schools and universities manned, in the 
majority of cases, by teaching staffs of a high order. 
Every form of philanthropic work is represented by the 
various Protestant Mission Boards in China. America 
has been certainly very generous not only in its contribu- 
tion of money to the Chinese Mission work, but in its 
great army of men and women that it has placed in the 
field. If the latter were withdrawn to-morrow five- 
eighths of the country would be left uncovered. 

What is the standing of the Catholic Church in China? 
At present two-thirds of the professed followers of Chris- 
tianity are in her fold. This may come as a surprise to 
those who from reading the public prints have concluded 
that only the non-Catholic sects were doing anything 
worth while to Christianize the Chinese. 

The work of the Protestants has been of a character 
to attract attention and they have always realized the 
value of good advertising. When the Revolution was an 
assured success, the representatives of the various mis- 
sionary organizations here gave long interviews, in which 
they were careful to point out the strong influences ex- 
erted by their missionaries in creating the new conditions. 
Of course there is a foundation for the statement, inas- 
much as some of the leaders of the revolution were edu- 
cated in Protestant colleges here or in China. Despite 
the fact, however, that there are 5,000 Protestant mis- 
sionaries in China, the various Protestant sects number 
only 278,628 adherents. 

The Catholic Church, according to the latest data, has 
more than a million and a half under its care, though it 
has only 1,498 European and 752 Chinese priests. In 
the Vicariate of Nan-kin there are almost as many Cath- 
olics as there are Protestants in all of China, and yet 
scant notice has been given the standing and influence of 
the oldest form of Christianity in the world. It is not 
hard to explain this. The Catholic missionaries are as a 
rule Europeans who have not yet learned the value of 
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printer’s ink. Their light is hidden under a bushel, with 
the result that when there is a demand for newspaper 
copy, they remain unnoticed. 

On the testimony of many Protestant travelers, the 
Catholic missionaries in China live among the people and 
for the people, without any thought of the politics of the 
country or the changes that take place in the administra- 
tion. A Mr. Pratt, who traveled to the snows of Tibet 
through China, writes: “All the Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries have a very hard life, and I think that people at 
home have very little idea of the sacrifices they make for 
the sake of their religion. Beyond having cleaner and 
perhaps in a trifling way better houses than the natives, 
there is no difference in their mode of life. They seldom 
see civilized people, and yet have done much to civilize 
the almost savage races among whom they dwell. Their 
food is coarse and often scanty and their lives are fre- 
quently in danger.” It is most difficult to secure any 
statistics from our men, much less any detail of the hard 
lives they lead. There is a feeling, however, that there 
must be a change in the general plan of dealing with the 
Chinese in order to make a broader and wider campaign 
which will produce greater results in bringing the nation 
to Christ. 

At present there is a discussion going on among the 
Catholic bishops whose vicariates are grouped around the 
district that has accepted the Republic. In many places 
in the interior the people do not yet know that any change 
has taken place and are quite satisfied with the old con- 
ditions. Some of the bishops contend that more atten- 
tion should be paid to the upper classes from among 
whom must come the future rulers of the nation. Others 
are quite content with the apostolic life among the peo- 
ple and which has produced such magnificent results. 
They point to the great body of native Christians who 
have been gathered‘into the fold at the sacrifice of blood 
and money, and whose sacrifices in turn during the many 
persecutions of the past century mark them as real heroes 
of the Faith. They contend that they do not minimize 
the effect of the conversions among the upper classes, but 
they do not want to wait until an impression is made upon 
the intellectuals and in the meantime neglect the humble 
souls that are ready for the Gospel. 

Whatever plan is adopted there is no denying that now, 
the Church has opportunities that it never had before, 
not even when the Jesuits of the sixteenth century en- 
joyed the favor of the Emperor and whose success in 
convert making, especially among the Literati, was phe- 
nomenal. 

Throughout the East the belief is prevalent that Amer- 
ica is a Protestant nation, and as western ideals and cus- 
toms are being widely copied, this belief is doing incal- 
culable harm to the extension of the Catholic Church. 
The impression has not been corrected by Protestant mis- 
sionaries, who see in this a valuable asset in their work. 
The English speaking missionaries that the native meets 
with are principally Americans, hence the belief. At 





present almost all Catholic missionaries are French, Ger- 
man, Spanish or Italian, with the proportion in favor of 
the French. The English speaking priests throughout 
China could be counted on one’s fingers, and yet the 
bishops are urgently asking for them. The conditions 
under the new Republic will make their presence impera- 
tive, but the question is where will they come from. 
The new Seminary for foreign missions at Maryknoll, 
Ossining, N. Y., will be the nursery of the American 
Catholic apostles who will at no distant day work in 
China and garner the fruits of the self-sacrificing men 
and women who sowed and planted, but have not gath- 
ered the full harvest to which their labors entitled them. 
With the support that undoubtedly will be given by our 
people to their American priests and those who will join 
them in succeeding years, we may confidently expect that 
within our own time the conversions to the Church in 


China will be multiplied at least twofold. 
Joun J. DuNnN. 


A Cambridge Professor’s Limitations 


Professor W. W. Skeat, a well-known Cambridge 
scholar, passed away on October 6. Born in 1835, the 
Rev. Walter William Skeat, doctor of several universi- 
ties, was Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University of 
Cambridge since 1878. After his election to a fellowship 
at the University in 1860, Skeat married and took a 
country curacy. Four years later his health broke down, 
whereupon he returned to Cambridge for good in 1864, 
and, as he tells us in the autobiographical introduction to 
his “Student’s Pastime,” “accepted loyally the educa- 
tional duty of endeavoring to instil into the minds of 
Englishmen the respect in which they ought to hold their 
noble literature and their noble language.” 

No one, perhaps, is popularly better known on sub- 
jects connected with the history of the English language. 
Among the works which have contributed to his fame are 
the “Etymological Dictionary,” and his monumental edi- 
tions of Langland’s “Piers Plowman” (1884) and 
“Chaucer” (1894). In his chosen field of etymology 
he is the connecting link between the older school of 
philologists, whose analogies and derivations were largely 
guesswork, and the latest scientific school represented by 
the magnificent “New English Dictionary” of James 
Murray. As professor or lecturer at Cambridge he had 
the knack of rendering such an uninteresting subject as 
word derivation and formation attractive. He availed 
himself of the labors of others, says the London Times, 
and added to them as much as he received; he searched 
libraries and brought forth unsuspected treasures; he 
took a manuscript, known or unknown, rapidly mastered 
its peculiarities and popularized his find in a book, an 
article or a speech. 

“The Catholic Encyclopedia” speaks of the splendid 
revival of the study of Chaucer by scholars of the nine- 
teenth century, Furnivall and others, and considers Skeat 
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as one of the few under whom the critical study of 
Chaucer had come to its perfection. The London Times 
speaks with more reserve. Admitting that Skeat did 
more than all the other men of his day to popularize 
etymology, it says that Skeat°was after all but a pioneer 
and had all the defects of his position as a pioneer. “He 
was not a great Anglo-Saxon scholar; his mind had not 
the scientific cast of the true philologist. He was not 
even a very great Chaucerian.” 

There are here three charges. With regard to the 
first and second we have nothing to say. The third we 
make our own, though perhaps not in the sense of the 
Times. The perfection of Chaucerian criticism calls for 
something higher than mere knowledge of the origin, the 
value and the objective meaning of words. The “Can- 
terbury Tales” give a remarkable picture of the four- 
teenth century, when England was still Catholic. It must 
be remembered then that Chaucer, himself a Catholic, is 
treating of a religious theme for the amusement and the 
instruction of his Catholic fellow countrymen, painting 
the good and the bad, sometimes, it is true, with repre- 
hensible freedom, but never with the venom of the sat- 
irist or the hostility of the reformer. For the interpre- 
tation of a work of this sort, where religious practices 
and persons are introduced, an accurate presentation of 
the historical setting is a prime requisite. Unfortunately, 
Chaucer’s chief commentators have all been Protestants. 
An allusion in the text to a Catholic ceremony or custom 
is again and again made the subject of puerile animad- 
versions, and the comment on a line whose meaning may 
be as clear as day will often run into an imposing array 
of references to the polluted sources of the great stream 
of Protestant tradition which in England and elsewhere 
has for centuries been the very life of the Protestant 
view of the Catholic Church. 

To illustrate what we are saying, let us take a few 
passages at random from the Chaucer of Professor Skeat. 
Apropos of the word “preaching” in “the Wife of Bath’s 
Prologue,” 1, 557, we are told that sermons were often 
given in the open air, and then without apparent rhyme 
or reason is added: “Wycliff speaks strongly of the evil 
of pilgrimages; see his works, ed. Matthew, p. 279; ed. 
Arnold, I, 83.” The luminous information imparted on 
the following line, 558, is that ‘‘miracle-plays were favor- 
ite occasions for people to assemble in great numbers. 
Wright.” And then the reader is directed to see the 
“Sermon against Miracle Plays” in “Reliquiz Antique,” 
ii, 42; reprinted in Matzner’s “Sprachproben,” 224. 
Again, on the word ftippet, “a loose hood, which seems to 
have been used as a pocket,” we are informed that “when 
‘the Order of Franciscans degenerated, the friar com- 
bined with the spiritual functions the occupation of 
pedlar, huxter, mountebank and quack doctor. Brewer.” 
This is supported by a reference to Wyclif’s works, ed. 
Matthew, p. 12, and again by some ancient verses taken 
from Brewer’s “Monumenta Franciscana,” in which the 
monks are a second time likened to pedlars; and this 





leads to a supplementary reference to a poem in “MS. 
Camb., Ff. I. 6, fol. 156,” in which it is explained that 
the limitour (a begging friar to whom was assigned a 
certain disttict or limit. Skeat) “craftily gives pynnys, 
gerdyllis and knyeffis to women” (here follows a sugges- 
tion that had better been omitted). “He could get knives 
for less than a-penny a piece, Cf. ‘De I. doss. cultellorum 
dict. panyware. xd.’; York Wills, III, 96. Women used 
to wear knives sheathed and suspended from their girdles ; 
such knives were often given to a bride. See the chapter 
on Brideknives in Brand’s Popular Antiquities.” 

All this may be passed over as merely frivolous and 
misleading. We have no intention of defending Chaucer 
nor any particular friar whom he chooses to caricature. 
Chaucer is a story-teller and a coarse one at that. Writing 
chiefly to amuse, he overdraws his characters when it 
suits his purpose. The mistake lies in taking him at all 
times seriously or in looking upon a character thus over- 
drawn as typifying an entire class. 

Among the Catholic pilgrims journeying to Canter- 
bury with knight and squire, carpenter and weaver, with 
the cook who can “roste and sethe, and boille and fry,” 
with the doctor of physic and the weather-beaten seaman 
from the West Country, ride a monk and a friar more 
given to self-indulgence than to the high thinking and 
sparse living of their Orders which had conferred such 
incalculable benefits on medieval England. Of the friar 
Chaucer says: 


“Tn all the orders four is none that can (knows) 
So much of daliaunce (gossip) and fair language. 
He had made full many a marriage 
Of young women at his own cost.” 


On these last two lines Professor Skeat’s comment is: 
“This is less generous than might appear; for it almost 
certainly refers to young women who had been his con- 
cubines. As Dr. Furnivall remarks in his Temporary 
Preface, p. 118, ‘the true explanation lies in the following 
extract from a letter of Dr. Layton to Cromwell, in A. D. 
1535, in Mr. Thomas Wright’s edition of Letters on the 
Suppression of the Monasteries (Camden Soc.), p. 58 
[At Maiden Bradley, near Bristol] ‘is an holy father 
prior, and hath but vi children, and but one dowghter 
mariede yet of the goodes of the monasterie, trystyng 
shortly to marry the rest. His sons be tall men, waittyng 
upon him; and he thankes Gode a never medelet with 
marytt women, but all with madens, the faireste cowlde 
be gottyn, and always marede them ryght well.’ ” 

We give this illuminating, albeit disedifying, note from 
Professor Skeat as an instance of his method of anno- 
tation, which is very loose and would not be accepted for 
any other department of criticism. Professor Skeat’s 
citation presents a goodly and impressive array of author- 
ities—Furnivall, Layton, Wright, and the Camden 
Society ; nor is anything lacking as regards the complete- 
ness and accuracy of the references. On the face of it 
it appears to be the perfection of literary and historical 
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criticism and nothing short of an honest presentation of 
authorities in support of an interpretation of the text. 
The first thing that may be challenged is the reference to 
the suppression of the monasteries under Henry VIII. 
Even if we granted that the abuses of the monastic insti- 
tutions were such as to justify their suppression, by what 
process of induction can the reports concerning the monks 
in Henry’s time be adduced as evidence of the laxity of 
the friars in the days of Edward III or Richard II, a 
century and a half earlier, unless perchance it be taken 
for granted that the monks and friars were always bad 
and a monastery a plague spot wherever it was found 
in Europe. One might as well be invited to judge of the 
morale of the American army at Valley Forge by the 
reports of General Shafter concerning the troops under 
his command during the campaign in Cuba. 

Professor Skeat admits that at first sight the conduct 
of the friar seems to be generous. In laying aside the 
obvious meaning of the lines, which is that the friar pro- 
vided for the maintenance of worthy young women, he 
essays to establish a sinister interpretation by what at 
first looks like four authorities, but which in reality is 
only one, that of Dr. Layton. Who is this Dr. Layton? 
Layton was the chief of the monastic inquisitors in the 
time of Henry VIII, and the most active and zealous of 
the servants of Thomas Cromwell. His letters to Crom- 
well anent the monasteries abound in the most filthy accu- 
sations, general and particular, manifesting the prurient 
imagination of one who was familiar with vice in its 
worst forms. This is Abbot Gasquet’s judgment of Lay- 
ton, and it is supported by even Protestant historians of 
whose testimony it is hard to see how Professor Skeat 
could have been in complete ignorance. Back in 1886 
the Atheneum, in a review of Dr. Gairdner’s “Letters 
and Papers,” declared that seldom in the world’s history 
has a tyrant found baser instruments to do his will than 
Henry VIII found in Layton and his associates. “That 
any monastery in England contained half a dozen such 
wretches as the more prominent of the visitors who 
came to despoil them is almost inconceivable. It is a 
sickening story The reader is in danger of dis- 
believing everything that these men report in his indig- 
nation at the audacious and manifest lying which charac- 
terizes their reports.” 

We have given here a few instances of the shallowness 
and religious bias of Professor Skeat as an editor of the 
“Canterbury Tales.” It would be an easy matter to mul- 
tiply instances of similar import. Enough, however, has 
been said to call the attention of the Catholic student of 
Chaucer to the shortcomings of one whose safe guidance 
through the mazes of historical criticism may be justly 
challenged. 

If, as the Times warns us, “Skeat was not a great 
Anglo-Saxon scholar, or even a scientific philologist,” it 
is not surprising that he should go astray outside of his 


own chosen fields. 


E, SPILLANE, S.J. 





Catholic School of Social Science 


The most important resolution hitherto passed by the 
Central Verein has been its decision, now officially an- 
nounced, to erect a school of social science where Cath- 
olic students shall be prepared to carry on, in a Catholic 
spirit, the social work of our day. The leaders of this 
movement, with their hands thus set to the plow, are 
determined never to rest or look back until they have 
accomplished their task, and have traced the furrow, deep 
and wide, from which the harvest of the future is to 
spring. 

The need of preparation for the social work and the 
social combat before us is still too feebly realized by 
Catholics. It is folly to believe that modern Catholic 
leaders will suddenly leap into existence at the first call, 
fuil-armed for their task, like Minerva from the brain of 
Jove. The need indeed is already at hand, but the men 
to meet it are too few in number, while Socialist and 
radical leaders are on every hand misleading the masses. 
If as Catholics we would be true to our duty, we should 
give to this movement, and all similar undertakings, not 
only our hearty encouragement, but likewise our loyal 
and effective support. A knowledge of classics or science, 
of philosophy or divinity, however much it will assist 
the social worker, can not in itself supply for the want 
of social study or special training. 

While much can be accomplished in this field by indi- 
vidual effort, yet the task is made far easier, and the 
dangers of error are fewer, when the work is undertaken 
under the direction of men who have devoted their own 
lives to such studies. We look forward, therefore, to see 
in course of time a well equipped army of social writers 
and speakers, and especially of social organizers and 
workers, going forth from this Catholic School of Social 
Science, which for years has been the ambition of the 
Central Bureau and of its able director, and which is now 
at last to be realized, thanks to the labors, sacrifices and 
generous donations of men who are prepared to spend 
their lives for the coming of God’s Kingdom upon earth, 
the renewal of all things in Christ. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Restaurants for Workwomen in Paris 


Paris, Nov. 1, 1912. 

The well-known Catholic periodical, le Correspondant, 
has lately published an interesting paper on “les Restau- 
rants féminins a Paris.” Its author, Abbé de Maistre, 
bears a name that is well known in the Catholic world, 
and he writes on the subject with an authority born of 
experience. 

The usefulness of these restaurants for women is 
evident to all who know Paris. The majority of the 
women and young girls employed in the big shops of the 
fashionable quarters have not time to go home for their 
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mid-day meal, and the restaurants that exist in the quar- 
ters where their work lies are generally too expensive for 
their slender means; if not too expensive they have other 
drawbacks, moral and material, to which M. l’Abbé de 
Maistre alludes with a knowledge that he has gathered 
during long years of apostleship. 

It is to the honor of the Church that, wherever new 
social work is needed, her representatives are to be found 
in the foremost ranks. The first restaurants for women 
founded on practical lines, were created by a Jesuit, 
Father du Lac, and were given a reward at the great 
Exhibition of 1900. A restaurant near the Palais Royal, 
founded two years ago according to the methods advo- 
cated by him, is called in memory of him “restaurant 
Stanislas.” The first year after its foundation it was 
called upon to serve 40,000 meals, the second year 60,000. 

The workwomen’s restaurant, such as Father du Lac 
planned it, seems to realize all the conditions that its vis- 
itors can desire; the managers are always women, who 
are expected to put a touch of human and friendly sym- 
pathy into their official functions. No one but women 
are admitted, and as the number of places is necessarily 
limited, the room where the young clients wait their turn 
is arranged in such a fashion that their waiting time may 
bring them rest instead of extra fatigue. Generally a 
few well chosen periodicals or papers are put at their 
disposal, and Abbé de Maistre would like a lending library 
to be, if possible, added to the restaurant. The acces- 
sories are plain and simple, but spotlessly clean; the food 
is healthful and well cooked. The most approved system 
seems to be the service a la carte, where every client is 
given what she wishes and asks for, instead of @ prix fire, 
a system that is evidently more convenient to the cook 
and serving maids, but less profitable and pleasant to the 
visitors. 

At the restaurant Stanislas, and at the other Catholic 
restaurants for women established on the same principle, 
a young girl can lunch for 50 or 60 centimes. She is 
allowed to choose out of three or four meats, each of 
which costs 30 or 40 centimes; she can have 5 centimes’ 
worth of bread, she gives 5 centimes for the “service.” 
If her means permit her, she can add a plate of vegetables 
for 20 or 30 centimes. It often happens that for 40 cen- 
times a plate of meat accompanied by vegetables may 
be had. 

At the restaurants @ prix fixe the same meal costs 85 
or 90 centimes; it is more plentiful, but it is the same 
for all, and those whom it does not suit have to pay like 
the rest. To these delicate, nervous, overworked and 
very young girls, quality appears to be of more import- 
ance than quantity. They are kept all day in heated 
rooms and have not the hearty appetites of their country 
sisters who live in the open. 

Besides the restaurants, which have been established 
under Catholic patronage in all the neighborhoods of the 
fashionable Paris shops, there exist what are called 
réchauds. These also have their usefulness, although, 
with the Abbé de Maistre, we must own that the institu- 
tion is less reposeful and economical than the ideal fem1- 
nine restaurant. A réchaud is a big room where there 
are tables, chairs, several gas stoves and plenty of water, 
also all the essential kitchen implements. On arriving, 
the visitor pays ten centimes for the use of the gas, the 
water and the saucepans ; she unpacks her own provisions 
and cooks them herself. The arrangement at first sight 
seems a practical one, but in reality the food is generally 
inferior to that of the restaurant, and the very fact that 
the young workwoman has to turn cook deprives her of 








the rest that a meal prepared and served by others always 
brings her. 

The Abbé de Maistre concludes that the ideal restau- 
rant is that where the over-tired young worker finds a 
healthy, hygienic and economical repast and a restful and 
healthy moral atmosphere, and he appeals to the French 
Catholics on behalf of a work that in many cases saves 
the bodily and moral health of the midinette, as the Paris 
workwoman is popularly called. Many of these young 
girls, high-minded and refined beyond what their social 
condition would lead one to expect, contrive to squeeze a 
certain amount of spirituality into their closely packed 
day. After their mid-day meal at one or other of the 
Catholic restaurants, they repair to a neighboring church, 
where special retreats for the midinettes are preached at 
intervals. 

These retreats take place by turns in the churches that 
are nearest the big shops and fashionable dressmakers. 
The whole ceremony, hymns and a short sermon, lasts 
exactly twenty minutes, and these mid-day missions, that 
generally go on for a couple of weeks, are crowned by an 
early Mass, so as to suit the girls’ convenience, and a gen- 
eral Communion. Those who only know the Paris 
midinette from the outside can hardly realize that in 
many cases the spirit of an apostle and the aspirations of 
a mystic exist under the pretty blouse and hat of the 
smart looking young workwoman. The intelligent social 
work that protects her soul and her body from deterior- 
ating influences is doing wonders to develop all her capa- 
bilities for good, and it is pleasant to be able to recog- 
nize that in this movement, as in many others, the Cath- 
olics of Paris are well ahead. 


B. DE C. 


Catholics in Finland 


HELsINGFors, October 1, 1912. 


In order to understand the position of Catholics in 
Finland it is necessary to know something of the political 
position of Finland in the Russian Empire. Russia re- 
ceived Finland from Sweden, on September 7, 1809, by 
the Treaty of Fredrikshamn, but previous to that treaty 
the Tsar Alexander I, in the month of March, summoned 
the Estates of Finland to meet him at Borgo, where in 
the Cathedral, in the presence of the Most High, the 
Russian Tsar solemnly promised “to confirm and ratify 
the religion and fundamental laws of the country, to- 
gether with privileges and rights hitherto enjoyed accord- 
ing to its constitution, by each Estate in the aforesaid 
Grand Duchy in particular and by all its inhabitants in 
general, both high and low; promising to maintain all 
these prerogatives and statutes firm and unshaken in their 
full force,” and in that sacred building Alexander I im- 
plored God to give him grace to govern “cette nation 
respectueuse’”’ according to its laws After receiving the 
oath of allegiance of the Diet, the Tsar issued a proclama- 
tion in which he said: “We have wished on this occasion, 
by a solemn Act emanated in their presence and pro- 
claimed in the Sanctuary of the Supreme Being, to con- 
firm and assure the maintainance of the Religion, Fun- 
damental Laws, rights and Privileges which each Estate 
in particular and all inhabitants of Finland up to the 
present have enjoyed.” The Constitution and Funda- 
mental Laws which Alexander I and his successors have 
sworn to maintain are those of Sweden, as Finland then 
belonged to Sweden, and the importance of the Act of 
Borgo lies in the fact that it took place before the Treaty 
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of Fredrikshamn and that Alexander I held Finland 
from the Finlanders themselves by pledging himself in 
the most solemn manner to preserve their laws. 

Under an old Swedish Royal Proclamation, dating 
from 1781, Catholics have the right to live in Finland 
and to worship, but under the Swedish laws Catholics 
do not enjoy the same standing as Lutherans and Greek 
Orthodox Christians, Catholic priests not having any 
official recognition by law. The Protestant sects enjoy 
full privileges and their ministers are recognized. In 
practice, however, there never has been any difficulty as 
regards Catholic priests, but from a point of formal law 
there could be. 

Proposals have been made on several occasions to bring 
forward a Bill in the Finnish Diet for granting full 
liberties for all religions equally. The work of elabora- 
tion of the Bill was finally entrusted to a mixed Commis- 
sion in 1905, and when the result of the Commission’s 
labors was laid before the Senate of Finland, which was 
at that time half Russianized, that body refused to take 
it into consideration, as by the draft of the Finnish Bill 
more religious freedom would be granted than was the 
case in the Empire, where by various different ukases the 
religious freedom granted by the Emperor Nicholas, in 
1905, to all Russian subjects, had been practically re- 
voked. Consequently the Commission’s Bill has not yet 
been submitted to the Diet. 

[The Catholic community has been established in Hel- 
singfors for about fifty years, and the present Catholic 
church, St, Hendrick’s Church, was erected in 1857. The 
Town Council of Helsingfors provided ground for the 
church and the Russian military supplied the funds for 
its erection for the benefit of the Polish soldiers in the 
Russian garrison. This unsatisfactory state of affairs 
continued until 1889, when the church was handed over 
to the Catholic authorities in St. Petersburg and the mili- 
tary had no further control over the church, 

The members of the Catholic community in Helsingfors 
are for the most part descendants of Poles (pensioned 
soldiers) who have acquired Finnish citizenship, speak 
Swedish and Finnish instead of Polish, and foreigners. 

On account of the change made in the status of the 
community by being taken away from the control of the 
nilitary, steps were taken to legalize the congregation on 
the basis of Finnish law and representations were twice 
made to the Finnish Senate. In the first instance the 
Senate referred the matter to St. Petersburg, as the 
Catholic ecclesiastical authorities for Finland are in the 
Russian capital, They replied that no legalization was 
necessary, as, under Russian law, the Catholic parish 
was already in existence. Russian law, however, is not 
valid in Finland, which, by virtue of her Constitution, 
sworn to by the reigning Tsar, has her own laws, and 
consequently the reply from St. Petersburg brought about 
a very curious legal situation, namely, an unlegalized 
Russian parish in Finland. It may be pointed out that 
the Russian Orthodox parishes have Finnish legalization 
under Finnish laws. The Catholic community, consist- 
ing as it does of Finnish citizens, were naturally not satis- 
fied with an arrangement which was invalid in a Finnish 
court of law. 

The second time the Catholics applied for legalization 
they requested that the Finnish Dissenters’ Law be ap- 
plied in their case, by which they would obtain the same 
rights as the dissenting Protestant communities. This 


law, which specifies Protestants only, could not be ap- 
plied, as to do so would have been a violation of the old 
Swedish law regarding Catholics, which remained valid 





in Finland by virtue of the Finnish Constitution sanc- 
tioned by Alexander I, being the old Swedish Constitu- 
tion, 

The community consequently had to exist without any 
legalization and during that time underwent many vicis- 
situdes. The parish simply existed from hand to mouth, 
and owing to the fact of its non-legalization, it was de- 
prived of all possible support, as under the Finnish laws 
the members of legalized religious bodies are compelled 
to support them in proportion to their income tax. Con- 
sequently the priests who came from St. Petersburg, and 
who were always Poles in a Swedish-speaking Catholic 
community were unable to stay, first because they had no 
living and secondly because they were ignorant of the 
language of their parishioners. This made the question 
so acute that in 1905 the church was closed after a visit 
of the Archbishop of St. Petersburg, Count Czembek. 

In the following year the Rev. Father von Christierson, 
who was the first native of Finland to take Holy Orders 
since the Reformation, was called from Stockholm to 
take charge of this poor parish. He succeeded in gaining 
the confidence of his parishioners and in bringing to- 
gether his scattered flock. Father von Christierson en- 
deavored to get help in carrying on his work and induced 
the Fathers of the Sacred Heart to take an interest in 
the Finnish Mission. Later he got the assistance of a 
number of Sisters of a French educational Congregation. 

All these events took place during the period known as 
the “Restoration of Legal Order,” which followed the 
great strike of 1905. This happy period of good govern- 
ment did not last long, for reaction soon gained the upper 
hand in Russia, and with it came the appointment of Gen- 
eral Seyn, who had been the right hand of the notorious 
General Bohrikoff, as Governor-General of Finland. 
This Russian satrap, acting on instructions from St. 
Petersburg, has devoted and is devoting all his energies 
to destroying the Constitution of Finland, which his lord 
and master the Tsar Nicholas II solemnly swore to main- 
tain on his accession to the Russian throne. 

Governor-General Seyn, acting on Russian law, suc- 
ceeded in inducing the authorities in St. Petersburg to 
order the Fathers of the Sacred Heart to leave the coun- 
try. This action of General Seyn’s was quite illegal, as 
the old Proclamation of 1781, previously referred to, 
allows Catholic priests, without any restriction whatso- 
ever, to enter the country and fulfil their spiritual minis- 
trations. The matter did not end there. Father von 
Christierson was dismissed by the Archbishop of St. 
Petersburg, because he had called in the Fathers of the 
Sacred Heart. Father von Christierson’s dismissal gave 
satisfaction to a small Polish faction in the Catholic com- 
munity, as he had changed the parish from a Polish to a 
Finnish one and had carried on his preaching in the 
language of the country and of his parishioners. 

In the place of Father von Christierson came a Pole 
as Rector of the non-legalized Catholic community, 
Father Christierson being retained in a subordinate po- 
sition. The result was to be expected: the same difficul- 
ties as existed before cropped up again. 

This intolerable state of affairs compelled the par- 
ishioners to make a desperate appeal to the Governor of 
Nyland Province for legalization. This time the petition 
of the Catholic community was successful; it was ap- 
proved by the Governor of Nyland and a legalized Fin- 
nish Roman Catholic parish has been established in 
Helsingfors with Father von Christierson as priest. 

The consequence will be that a new Catholic church 
will have to be built for the legalized parish, and the old 
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church will remain as a military chapel as it has been 
found to be unsuitable for the growing needs of the 
Catholics. 

The Archbishop of St. Petersburg has given his sanc- 
tion for the raising of funds for the building of the 
church, as the Catholic community in Helsingfors is very 
poor. Father von Christierson and a few of his par- 
ishioners, all of them, with two exceptions, converts from 
Lutheranism, made, in May of this year, the first pilgrim- 
age from Finland to Rome, and were received in private 
audience by His Holiness, who expressed his interest in 
the up-hill struggle of the Finnish Catholics, exhorted 
them to perseverance in their efforts and gave them his 
Apostolic Blessing, The deputation was subsequently 
received by his Eminence the Cardinal Secretary of State, 
who, on account of the hard fight of the Finnish Cath- 
olics, wrote a letter to the Propagation of the Faith to 
enable Father von Christierson to keep the Catholic 
school and orphanage, notwithstanding his dismissal from 
his previous charge. ’ 

Land has already been acquired for the building of the 
new Catholic church, the Protestant Municipality of Hel- 
singfors having given a choice of two sites. It has been 
estimated that the cost of building the church will amount 
to about 200,000 Finnish marks or $40,000 gold. An 
appeal for assistance is hereby made to all Catholics in 
view of the inability of the poor Catholic community in 
Helsingfors to raise funds by itself, as it is felt that it 
would appear strange were funds not forthcoming, after 
the liberal generosity of the Protestant municipality. 


Memories of the Philippines 


Tue AMERICAN SOLDIER 


During a six years’ stay in the Philippine Islands I was 
acquainted with a great many soldiers. Some of these 
had served during the war and had established themselves 
in the Islands. Others were regular soldiers stationed in 
the various encampments. The greater part of the ex- 
soldiers had been volunteers. When the war was over 
they entered the government service or settled down to 
planting or trading. These were the men I knew most 
intimately, having been frequently, and indeed ordinarily, 
received with unfailing hospitality in their houses during 
missionary journeys. Few of them were Catholics, but 
the padre was always welcome amongst them. I used to 
say Mass in their houses, and, thanks to their assistance, 
gather together the unbaptized people or their Chris- 
tian laborers for divine service; and with their boats or 
horses I passed from one place to another. They were 
the hope of order in their neighborhood, and were often 
made unsalaried officials, such as justices of the peace, 
councilmen, etc. 

The regular soldiers who are seen in Manila come from 
their large encampments farther north. But the military 
stations are chiefly in the Moro country of Mindanao, 
and contain in two instances about a thousand men each. 
I visited, in company with another missionary, nearly all 
of these posts, and we were received with the greatest 
cordiality and respect by both officers and men. In more 
than one camp as many as fifty men came to confession 
in one or two days’ stay, and on a certain Sunday in the 
church of Jalo there must have been a hundred soldiers 
at Mass. Zamboanga, in particular, the capital of the 
Moro province and of the island of Mindanao, is a 











central garrison town. I had a good opportunity of 
knowing the moral condition of the place. I heard no 
native complaining of any misdeed on the part of a sol- 
dier. At the small town of Darao, at the opposite ex- 
tremity of Mindanao, we had a company of American 
soldiers for more than a year, and here my impressions 
of Zamboanga were renewed. I never saw a soldier under 
the influence of liquor, although I heard of some who 
were punished for the offence. 

Before going out to the Philippine Islands I was con- 
vinced, from stories and pictures published, that the sol- 
diers had been guilty of grave abuses during the cam- 
paign, and I was naturally anxious to find out the truth. 
I sought information from the ex-soldiers themselves, 
from the natives, from Spaniards, but all exculpated the 
soldier. In fact, the complaint of the native was against 
the Filipino insurgents. While I was living with Bishop 
Hendrick he made his pastoral visitation of Samar, not 
long after the much talked of campaign through that 
Island. To my query whether there had been many mis- 
deeds on the part of the soldiers, he quietly answered that 
there had been very few. There are dreadful deeds, of 
course, when men unsheath the sword, but of dishonor- 
able acts, or unprovoked cruelty, there was, as far as | 
know, very much less than we were told. Personally, I 
have no reason to believe that any direct and conscious 
act of sacrilege was ever done by an American soldier in 
the Philippine Islands. There was some violence done to 
a few priests—very few—because they refused to reveal 
the whereabouts of their insurrectionist countrymen, but 
some of these priests were, I think, Aglipayan schismatics. 

What, then, of the pictures of American soldiers in- 
stalling their field telegraph on the altar of the churches, 
with the wires coiled round the tabernacles? And what 
of the vestments and other sacred things brought back or 
sold by the returning combatants? The answer or ex- 
planation is easy. The desecration, or at least military 
occupation, of the churches began with the Filipinos 
themselves. The Katipunan, or insurrecto leaders, began 
by robbing the church moneys. I knew one, who enjoyed 
the style and title of General, who robbed the churches of 
his native island to the amount of about 180,000 pesos 
(the peso is fifty cents). The insurrectionists frequently 
occupied the churches as the strongest places of defence. 
Trenches would have been better, but the men whose 
chief arm was their bolo, or long knife, were not soldiers. 
The dislodging of these by the American troops entailed 
the ruining of the churches in many instances, and when 
the sacred edifices were not ruined they were often the 
only available refuge for the victorious soldiers. The 
Blessed Sacrament had, of course, been removed, and | 
imagine the troops found few vestments or other things 
of value remaining. The altar, probably broken, was in 
many instances the only convenient site for the telegraph 
instruments. , 

One has to go to the Philippine Islands, and travel 
through them, and inquire carefully of reliable witnesses, 
to know how false were the stories told about the soldiers 
and how much more so were the stories regarding the 
Friars: these latter were considered to be foes and were 
treated accordingly. My acquaintance with the soldiers 
in the Philippines raised very decidedly my esteem of 
them. Barring some remarkable exceptions, they were 
somewhat indifferent to religion. This, I believe, is the 
worst that can be said about them. But as soldiers, they 
stand high, I am convinced, amongst the soldiers of the 
world. 


L. 
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Canalejas 


Poor Canalejas! He has gone to his Maker with all 
his imperfections on his head. Not an instant was given 
apparently for even an act of contrition. It was a hideous 
deed, and there are none who will feel its horror more 
than the helpless and holy women over whose heads he 
has held for a whole year a threat to drive them out of 
their schools and orphanages and hospitals and cast them 
in beggary on the world. Better and far more earnestly 
than the young king who knelt in momentary prayer at 
the side of the bloody corpse of his Minister, these de- 
voted nuns will offer up their supplications for years in 
behalf of the soul of their persecutor. 

Whether it was a professional anarchist or not who 
perpetrated the crime matters very little. The real authors 
of the murder are the malign or stupid politicians or 
statesmen of the world who are for legislating out of the 
schools the only influence that can prevent the growing 
generation from being transformed into bloodthirsty 
savages. These terrible and terrifyingly recurrent assas- 
sinations of rulers were unheard of until education with- 
out religious restraint became the fetish of our worse 
than pagan pedagogy. What is more alarming still is 
that, barring a few notable exceptions, there are great 
numbers of sensible and well-meaning men who, even in 
spite of tragedies such as this, seem to be incapable of 
recognizing the real root of the evil. Indeed, many of 
the newspapers insist that one of the greatest claims to 
distinction that Canalejas had was his determination to 
drive religious education out of Spain and hand it over 
to unbelievers and the enemies of social order. One 
great daily goes far out of its way to bitterly revile the 
religious associations of that country. 

We dislike to speak disparagingly of the dead, but the 
career of the murdered Minister is now a matter of his- 
tory, and while deploring the manner of his death, every 





one has a right to protest against the wrong of holding 
up his method of government as a model for others to 
imitate. 

As a matter of fact, Canalejas was not a statesman at 
all, but a shifty and unscrupulous politician, who had 
resolved to hold his place at any cost. Thus when he 
succeeded Maura he immediately declared that Ferrer 
was justly condemned, but hastened to add that if he had 
been Premier at the time, the anarchist would not have 
been executed. It was an attempt to placate both parties, 
but it failed to satisfy either. He then threw a sop to 
Ferrer’s supporters by promising to introduce an Asso- 
ciations Bill similar to that of France. This startled the 
decent people of the country, and hence, though the Bill 
was drawn up a year ago, it has never been heard of 
since. 

It is true that the claims of France and Spain in 
Morocco have been adjusted, or nearly so, during his 
Premiership, but it would never do to give him the whole 
credit of it. Poincaré should get his share, and the able 
diplomats of both countries who were entrusted with the 
work should not be forgotten. He is supposed, more- 
over, to have had in view many social reforms, but none 
appear to have been carried out. Strikes were frequent 
all over the country, graft is rampant in official positions, 
emigration has taken unprecedented proportions, and ever 
since Canalejas came into office the bishops were kept 
busy entreating him to stop his war on religion and give 
the people work and bread. Maura, his Conservative 
predecessor, by his development of the navy and mer- 
chant marine, the stimulus he gave to commerce, his 
creation of railroads, his sale of public lands for peasant 
proprietorship, and many other such things, ranks infin- 
itely above Canalejas as a statesman and a social reformer. 

Finally, his death leaves the Government machinery in 
a most hopeless muddle. The Cortes are still considering 
the budget of 1911, though 1912 is rapidly drawing to a 
close. This condition of affairs has been deliberately 
brought about by Canalejas for his own advantage. For 
until the budget is passed, not only can there be no elec- 
tion, but it is impossible to name anyone even of his own 
party to take his place. This explains why after the 
tragedy the King could appoint only a provisional Prime 
Minister. Meantime the taxes cannot be collected. 

All this may sound like a jarring note amid the gen- 
eral eulogies of the murdered man. It is not, however, 
written from any spirit of ill will, but merely to point out 
the folly of attempting to rule a nation by interested and 
self-seeking politics and not by right and justice. 


Misstatements in Textbooks 


The New York City press of November 14 chronicles 
a meeting of the Episcopal Diocesan body of this city, 
and the Sun says of it: “A livelier or larger annual meet- 
ing of the Protestant Episcopal Church was never held in 
the diocese of New York than the one which assembled 
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yesterday in Synod Hall of the cathedral.” The discus- 
sion evoked by three resolutions introduced in the course 
of the day’s proceedings explains naturally enough the 
stirring up of the delegates present to the unwontedly 
“lively” interest shown. One aimed “at restricting the 
number of persons of foreign birth who ought to be 
allowed to come into the United States in one year’; an- 
other, presented by the Social Service Commission, “‘con- 
demned the saloons and asked enforcement of laws re- 
garding them”; and a third, offered by Rev. Dr. William 
T. Manning of Trinity, handled the subject of textbooks 
in the public schools. 

We shall await the report of the committees to which 
the two former resolutions were referred with consid- 
erable interest. Dr. Manning’s motion was thus worded: 


“Resolved, that a committee of three be named to 
act alone or in concert with similar committees of 
other dioceses to make friendly representations to 
educational authorities in the State and to authors, 
publishers and teachers of history in the public 
schools and elsewhere as shall help to guard our 
schools against denominational influence and to se- 
cure to our youth the enjoyment of religious free- 
dom in respect to the standards and history of the 
Church.” 

The delegates present seem not to have been in accord 
regarding the implied charges in this resolution, and Rev. 
Dr. Karl Reiland of St.George’s,who had been named chair- 
man of a special commission to look into the matter, re- 
ported back that “the committee was not sure the alleged 
misstatements appeared in the textbooks,” and urged that 
an investigation be authorized. 

One may express the hope that the investigation imme- 
diately ordered by the general assembly will be a thorough 
one. Misunderstandings of the teachings of Christian 
bodies and prejudiced, if not maliciously false, statements 
of their doctrines ought not to have place among us. The 
field opening before the committee is an extensive one. 
Never in the worst days of the early bigotry prevalent in 
certain sections of this country have we read more abom- 
inably untruthful documents than many of those forced 
upon the voters of certain middle western States during 
the campaign just ended. If the “Progressive” authors 
of the fabrications acquired their information from the 
textbooks used in their school-days, the publishers of 
textbooks and the teachers of history in the public schools 
and elsewhere need something more than an investigation 
to improve their manners. 


‘‘The Baser Kind of Priestcraft’’ 


The New York Times of November 13, in its editorial 
on Canalejas, explains that “the restriction of so-called 
Clericalism in Spain was by no means a blow at religion,” 
but we shall not take the word of the Times for that. 
“Spain,” it continues, “has suffered more than any other 
country in modern Europe from the baser kind of priest- 
craft and was overrun with Orders, the members of which 





lived on alms and in return fed the natural superstition 
of the people.” 

Apart from the fact that Spaniards in general will 
scarcely be flattered by the assurance that they are natur- 
ally superstitious, or that Catholic clergymen will be 
pleased to know that their profession is “priestcraft,” 
only not quite as “base” as that of religious, it is 
in order to remark that this is a very regretable 
revelation of the mental attitude of the Times. 
It happens, according to the most recent Spanish 
Government Year Book, that the objectionable religious 
Orders which practice “the baser kind of priestcraft” 
have at present 606 provincial and municipal hospi- 
tals in Spain. They give their service gratuitously in 111 
of these establishments, and in 208 they receive the munif- 
icent yearly salary of 485 pesetas, which amount to ninety- 
three dollars and sixty cents. The Little Sisters of the 
Poor maintain 51 refuges for the aged poor with 5,093 
inmates, while another religious organization shelters 
3,593, neither receiving a penny of government aid. There 
are in different parts of Spain 50 free eating-houses 
served by religious, and they also care for 22 reform- 
atories and refuges. These same objectionable people 
who swap superstition for pesetas furnish education to 
133,991 persons without any cost to the Government. In 
brief, 95 per cent. of the charitable institutions of Spain 
must go to the credit of those who “practice the baser 
kind of priestcraft.”” Even Canalejas, who is so much 
admired for his animosity to those orders, was kinder than 
the Times. We have it on the very best authority, viz.: a 
distinguished Spanish publicist, that Canalejas “spoke in 
the most moving terms of the piety, beneficence, self- 
‘sacrifice and charity which reigns in convents.” 

Why, then, did he propose to close these convents? He 
was playing politics, possibly like the Times. Like the old 
parson, he was most eloquent when pounding the Pope. 
A great newspaper should be sure of its facts, and should 
not amuse itself or play politics by flinging wanton insults 
in the face of its Catholic readers. It should mend its 
methods and its manners. 


Socialist Suicides 


Another prominent Socialist, true to his principles, has 
declared himself sole lord and master of his life by 
deliberately causing his own death. “The struggle under 
the competitive system is not worth the effort ; let it pass,” 
was the note left by J. A. Wayland to indicate the reason 
for his suicide. Wayland was the founder of the two 
Socialist publications, the Appeal to Reason and the 
Coming Nation. The motive assigned by him for his 
deed was the plea not of a strong and fearless man, but 
only of a moral weakling and a coward. Least of all was 
it valid in the face of the present Socialist successes. The 
only exculpation would be mental aberration. Neverthe- 
less, the Socialist press already hails him as “a martyr,” 
whose memory “will live as long as men live” (Appeal, 
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Nov. 16). In the same manner it celebrated the suicide 
of the two daughters of Marx, and of the famous French 
Socialist leader, Lafargue. To all of these we can 
give at least the credit of consistency. 

Socialists delight in casting up to the Church as a 
reproach, directly or by insinuation, the lives of criminal 
Catholics. Many of the men thus mentioned were not 
Catholics at all, others had long ago deserted their reli- 
gion, or at least had ceased to practice it. By their fall 
from the grace of God and the denial or neglect of their 
childhood’s faith they had deprived themselves of all the 
strength of resistance which religion would have 
given them. They merely exemplified in their lives the 
truth of the old saying that, the greater the height the 
worse the fall. In no case, however, has the Church 
defended their actions, which alone could make her ac- 
countable for their sins, as Socialism is accountable for 
the deeds and the example of men like Wayland and 


Lafargue. 


Christianity that Is Not Christian 


One of the saddest spectacles possible is to see men 
playing with words and ignoring ideas in the all im- 
portant matter of the Christian religion. If they them- 
selves alone were concerned, it would be bad enough, but 
the matter becomes much worse when the evil goes on to 
thousands of readers and hearers to rob them of what 
faith they may have. There are many Protestants who 
would take alarm if it were proposed to them to reject 
the creeds and dogmas they learned in childhood, but 
when they hear their clergymen speaking of re-stating the 
creeds in modern terms, of interpreting Christ and His 
Gospel in the light of modern criticism, they suspect no 
treachery. They do not reflect that creeds, dogmas, 
scripture are not mere verbal formulas, but the expres- 
sion of definite ideas, and that to re-state and to re- 
interpret is to deny the faith committed to the saints and 
handed down to the present day. At the Church of Eng- 
land Congress held a few weeks ago, the Archbishop of 
York and other leaders of that denomination gave them- 
selves up to word-juggling with regard to miracles, the 
Holy Scriptures and other such matters; and though a 
few protested, the multitude seemed to be contented with 
words, apparently reverential, yet leading, if they mean 
anything, to the denial of all supernatural revelation. 

“Let all say the same thing,” St. Paul commanded. But 
he would have been very indignant had his convert limited 
this precept to using the same verbal formulas, reserving 
to each the right to interpret them as he pleased. The 
old Stuart toast told very clearly that it is ideas, not 


words, that matter: 


“God bless the King! I mean the faith’s defender. 
God bless, no harm in blessing, the Pretender! 
But who the Pretender is, and who the King, 
God bless us all! that’s quite another thing!” 





One was Jacobite or Hanoverian not by reason of the 
formula he used, but by the meaning he attached to it; 
and so one is a Christian and a Catholic, or a heretic or 
an infidel according to the meaning he attaches to the 
formulas of religion. If he means by these what the 
Church has meant from the beginning, he comes under 
the former category; if he gives them some other mean- 
ing, he is a heretic, and if he reads into them the meaning 
of modern rationalism, he is an infidel. 

Some years ago even Catholics were caught by the 
phrase: “The fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man.” It was the watchword of a Liberalism then cur- 
rent, which pretended that no matter how men appre- 
hended, whether by faith, or by reason, or by the deceits 
of the devil, the object of their worship was one and the 
same the Father of all, and that, therefore, however they 
worshipped, all men were united in their worship as 
brothers. Those Catholics did not perceive its malice. 
They rested in the mere external word. Now a new 
application of the old error makes its appearance. The 
Nineteenth Century and After prints in its October 
number an article which one would have expected an 
intelligent editor to throw into the waste paper basket. 
Its title is: “Christianity in Hinduism.” The writer, a 
Hindu, proves his assertion by finding the teaching of the 
Beatitudes in that of Hindu sages. He may not know 
what his editor ought to know, that Christianity and the 
Sermon on the Mount are not equipollent terms. Chris- 
tianity includes the Sermon on the Mount, taken in its 
formal sense as spoken by our Lord, not in a mere mate- 
rial sense of its words as expounded by any self-consti- 
tuted interpreter; but the Sermon on the Mount, even in 
its formal sense, is very far from being the whole of 
Christianity. It does not even belong to the essence of 
Christianity, ‘which is to believe that Christ teaches 
through his accredited representatives, and believing to 
become one with Him through baptism and grace; but is 
rather rules of Christian conduct imposed by Him, re- 
vealed by Him for those who by Baptism and the grace it 
confers, have become Christians by regeneration in Christ. 
Accepted from Christ as His revealed law by Christians, 
the Beatitudes are Christian: accepted as the wisdom of 
Hindu sages they are nothing of the sort. 

But though the Hindu pretends to find the Beatitudes 
in the wisdom of the East, he really deceives himself. 
Each of the Beatitudes consists of two parts, the asser- 
tion that persons of a certain category are blessed, and 
the blessing that will accrue to each. Of these, it is clear 
that the Beatitude consists formally in the second. Any- 
body can say blessed are the poor in spirit, for instance, 
and if asked for his reason may add, because they will 
never be discontented, because they will dispose them- 
selves to study philosophy and science more thoroughly, 
because they will be able to serve humanity better, be- 
cause they will never provoke envy, because they will 
endure patiently hardships in their country’s service, and 
so on. Only God could say, because theirs is the King- 
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dom of Heaven. This is the Christian Beatitude, and it 
is separated from the Rationalistic as far as heaven is 
from earth. The Hindu who finds Christianity in Hindu- 
ism ignores all this to justify his thesis by showing that 
Hinduism teaches the first part of each Beatitude for rea- 
sons of its own entirely different from the second part of 
each, which, as a rule, he suppresses altogether. 

It is a sad commentary on the boasted wisdom of the 
age, to explain the depths of folly to be found in it. 


Telephone Company’s Pension Fund 


The Bell Telephone system and associated interests 
have announced their purpose to set apart the very con- 
siderable sum of $10,000,000, to be added to year by year 
by annual appropriations, as a permanent pension fund 
for their 175,000 employes. The fund provides for pen- 
sions, sick benefits and life insurance and will be avail- 
able beginning January 1, 1913. 

The pension system in American corporations has 
gained ground rapidly within the past ten years, but 
never before, we believe, has there been ventured upon a 
project of the kind financed, as is the Bell system, en- 
tirely by the companies establishing it. ‘The provision,” 
says the preliminary announcement of the fund, “is made 
entirely at the expense of the various companies in- 
terested, without contributions of any kind from the 
employes themselves.” 

No doubt the companies joining in the scheme are not 
impelled by a motive of pure disinterestedness ; they rec- 
ognize that they will secure a large return in good will 
and increased efficiency of service because of their gen- 
erosity. One scarcely looks for unmixed unselfishness in 
the big business corporations of the day—they have not 
been without reason termed “soulless.” Yet we venture 
to predict that the action of the Bell system and its allies 
will be productive of substantial good not merely among 
those directly benefited by the projected beneficence, but 
among the people at large quite as well. 

There is so unexpected a fairness in the provisions 
which President Vail, of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, sets forth in his explanation of the 
scheme that the unthinking and unreasoning animosity 
against public service corporations manifested by so many 
cannot but be mitigated. Surely the plan, especially if 
its remarkably just and fair details were to be imitated 
by other big business interests, will prove a healthful de- 

terrent against government ownership ideas and socialism. 


Padre Semeria and His False Friends 


A few weeks ago the papers announced that, Padre 
Semeria, the Barnabite, had been transferred by his 
superiors from Genoa to Brussels. This they interpreted 
to be a move against Modernism on the part of the new 
Archbishop of Genoa, Mgr. Caron, whom they reviled as 
a reactionary, while they praised without reserve Padre 


Semeria as a scholar, an enlightened Christian and so 
forth, according to their usual practice in such cases. 
While the enemies of religion were accepting all this, and 
men of sense were asking what qualifications the journal- 
ists have to be judges of scholarship, enlightenment and 
Christianity, it was stated with authority that the Arch- 
bishop had nothing to do with the transfer in question. 

The London Guardian has an extremely bitter Italian 
correspondent who did not miss the opportunity of en- 
larging on the virtues of Modernists and the wickedness 
of Pius X. One virtue that he had looked for in Padre 
Semeria he did not find. The religious did not throw off 
his cassock “and take the conspicuous place which would 
await him were he free of ecclesiastical trammels.”’ 
Hatred of the Catholic Church seems to have robbed the 
Guardian and its correspondent of judgment; certainly it 
has blinded them to the facts of history. Let them go 
through the catalogue of those whom they and their 
friends of the public press never wearied of celebrating 
and of encouraging to be free. Did a single one of them 
ever reach the conspicuous place held out as a bait to 
their ambition? What was the place of Lamennais, of 
Passaglia, of Curci, of Loyson, of Dollinger, of Tyrrell, 
after their fall? Where are Charbonnel, Loisy, Murri? 
They were what they were because they were within the 
pale of the Church whose greatness was their strength. 
They became valuable allies to the chiefs of the war 
against the Church when they became traitors within its 
gates. Separated from the Church, they lost their 
strength and became useless to those who had exploited 
them and now left them to sink into oblivion. 

From a merely natural point of view, Padre Semeria 
must be judged wise in this, that he refuses to be deceived 
as others have been deceived. But we are glad to believe 
that he rests on something higher, and firmer, and better 
than merely nacural prudence. 





7ee 


“The graceful apology of Mr. Ronald McNeil, the 
Unionist member who hurled the book at Winston 
Churchill, helped to cool the atmosphere.”—Press De- 
spatches. 

This reminds us of Mr. Pickwick’s generous soldier, 
who playfully stabbed with his bayonet the barmaid who 
thought he had had enough to drink. “This fine fellow,” 
said Mr. Pickwick, “was the very first to come down next 
morning and profess his willingness to forget the whole 
affair.” 





2e@ oe ———_ 


Whatever the grounds may be for the trite accusation 
of silurianism and unprogressiveness on the part of the 
Catholic press in general, in Holland recently it has been 
given the lie very effectively. De Maasbode, Rotterdam’s 
great Catholic daily, with both morning and evening edi- 
tions, was the first and so far the only paper in Holland 
that sent a special correspondent to the seat of the Balkan 





war. Among the pictorial papers of that country the 
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Illustrated Catholic News likewise holds a similar claim 
to distinction. In connection herewith it may be stated 
that the Reichspost, Vienna’s leading Catholic daily, 
through Lieutenant Wegener, its special correspondent, 
so far has been the only channel through which the details 
of the present bloody struggle in the near East have been 


given to the world. 


LITERATURE 


The Poets’ Chantry. By KATHERINE Bréicy. St. Louis: 
B. Herder. 60 cents. 

“The Poets’ Chantry” is the significant title of a collection 
of literary appreciations that have from time to time appeared 
in the pages of the Catholic World over the signature of Kath- 
erine Brégy. Its significance lies in the fact that it was composed 
to memorise nine Catholic poets, most of whom hold a recog- 
nized place in English literature—the series beginning with the 
Elizabethan martyr-poet, Father Robert Southwell, and ending 
with Miss Alice Meynell. It is not too much to say that the 
chantry is worthy of those whom it commemorates. There is 
hardly a book known to use that fills so squarely a vacant place 
on our library shelves. The vein of pure Catholic thought ap- 
pears but seldom in our literature, and the critics being for the 
most part un-Catholic, have been content to bestow upon it a 
recognition, cordial, perhaps, but too warily reticent. This is 
after all as it should be. What one looked for was a critic in 
full sympathy with Catholic motives and ideals; one who, like 
these poets themselves, was in possession of the distinctly super- 
natural outlook upon life, which we may venture to say is the 
heritage of the Catholic, and who joined to this that sensitive- 
ness to the power of literature which is the essential qualifica- 
tion of a critic. Now a glance reveals that Miss Brégy is in 
cordial sympathy with her subject, whether it be the mysticism 
of Patmore, or the seraphic fervor of Crashaw, or the quaint 
piety of Southwell. And if one be tempted to feel that this 
sympathy is effusive rather than critical, yet the unrestraint will 
be, for many, one of the attractions of the book, which never 
affects shrewdness in any sense of that term. 

Sut it would be an injustice to leave the impression that the 
appreciations are at all undiscriminating. There is evinced a 
literary perception far too clear-sighted for this. What is ad- 
mirable in Southwell is a very different thing from what is 
admirable in Patmore or De Vere, and each in turn is sketched 
by the authoress with no uncertainty of outline. Nay more— 
and this comes as a grateful surprise as one turns the pages of 
the book—in the midst of this pervasive sympathy room is still 
found to record every notable limitation of the poets in question. 
One finds in “The Poets’ Chantry’ a handbook of Catholic 
poetry, whose solid worth one hardly fears to overpraise. 

Of the nine poets that are the subject of these pages, three 
belong to an earlier age of literature than ours—Southwell, Hab- 
ington, Crashaw. They not only belong to an earlier age, but 
to a particular school of poetry that is little in harmony with 
modern literary prepossessions. For one strange reason or an- 
other it was their way to exercise the imaginative faculty in a 
channel independent of emotion. The imagination was not 
caught in the gust of passion. It was guided by deliberate judg- 
ment, and might be elaborate, ingenious, florid, but was not 
spontaneous, not inspired—much in the same way as the diction 
of Tennyson in our own day is at time elaborated apart from the 


emotion and its spell. Now against this deliberate use of 


imagery, the trend of modern poetry creates a hostile instinct 
that was not so keenly felt by the poets of the Elizabethan era 
and their contemporaries; and we must needs hold this instinct, 
just though it be, in abeyance, if we would catch the full 





measure of value of these earlier poets. The writer of “The 
Poets’ Chantry” should, we think, have been more at pains to 
guard her readers against forejudging these poets for a defect 
that is so little to our taste, as to obscure much in them that in 
spite of this is worthy of admiration. 

This focusing of the attention on our Catholic poets gives 
rise to the reflection how much, even as poets, they owed to the 
potent influence of their Faith. The tranquil realization of God, 
and of God’s claims on human life, is the most fitting food for 
poetry, as it is the most fitting food for all inspired contempla- 
tion. And such was in large part the material which fed the 
mind of these nine “servants of faith aflame.” If they fell short 
of the highest distinction as poets, it is in the main because their 
gift of expression was less adequate than that of greater poets. 
This we fairly recognize. But we must recognize also that what 
baffles their non-Catholic critics is the Catholicity of their themes, 
their ideals. Southwell sings with intimate tenderness of the 
Babe of Bethlehem, and puritanical propriety finds itself shocked. 
Patmore celebrates conjugal love as a mystical symbol of love 
divine, and the material mind declares it “a cluster of obscurities 
in an unknown tongue.” To a Catholic who knows what his 
Faith holds in store, such thoughts are at least not unfamiliar, 
not unreal. The poets who sing them are not speaking in an 
unknown tongue. And as we can, so should we accord them a 
fuller and a juster acceptation, not indeed because they are 
Catholics, but because we possess in common with them the di- 
vine secrets of our Faith. F. M. C. 





English Lyrical Poetry. From Its Origin to the Present 
Time. By Epwarp Buin Reep, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 
English at Yale College. Yale University Press. 

A history of the English Lyric is an immense undertaking; 
it is almost, one might say, like gathering the leaves of the 
forest or numbering the sands of the sea. If “all songs; all 
poems following classic lyric forms; all short poems ex- 
pressing the writer’s moods and feelings in a rhythm that 
suggests music are to be considered lyrics,” the man who 
attempts to collect and criticise these has essayed a colossal 
task. Yet this is what Professor Reed has tried to do in his 
“English Lyrical Poetry.” Has he succeeded? In the main, 
we think he has. Of course we all have our favorite authors 
or favorite periods and are apt to feel piqued if our loved one 
is not given all the space we think he should have, or if our 
special period is denied the influence our uncontrollable in- 
fatuation thinks it deserves. What is the use of page after 
page of names unknown, perhaps, save to the chosen few that 
dwell upon Parnassus? If these names are important enough 
to claim a place in the great line of singers, then enough 
should be said of them to give us a definite grasp on the 
characteristics of their song and the influence of their con- 
tributions on their age and country. If their importance is 
not such as to warrant all this, then, in our opinion, they 
should be omitted altogether as relegated to a possible vol- 
ume of “Minor Lyrics.” 

Professor Reed goes far back’into old times to get the 
first fragments of what he terms lyrics, for he believes that 
“the chant of a tribe may be as true a lyric as the measured 
strophes of a Greek chorus.” Of course the earliest songs 
and lyrics were uncouth, weird and sometimes even wild, 
showing nevertheless the innate love of the race for nature, 
the joy of battle and the charm of the sea. It is difficult to 
gather them all. “Our earliest lyrics,” says the Professor, 
“disappeared not because they were valueless but because the 
clergy who were the scribes considered the “vain songs” of 
the heathen unworthy of remembrance; better a line of a 
sermon or a word of Scripture than pages of lyrics of fight 
and feasting.” Now where did Professor Reed unearth this 
precious bit of information? Mr. Lang, in his valuable “His- 
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tory of English Literature,” tells us: “In reading our earliest 
poetry it is well to remember that all of it was copied by the 
monks and seems to have been more or less altered to give 
it a religious coloring.” Now, if “all our earliest poetry 
was copied by the monks,” how could the lyrics have disap- 
peared because the clergy thought them “unworthy of re- 
membrance”? Then, too, perhaps in those days of blood and 
slaughter “a line of a sermon or a word of Scripture” might 
have been more profitable than “pages of lyrics of fighting 
and feasting.” The fact that at the Council of Chalons, in 
the seventh century, “the priests were instructed to prohibit 
the women from singing profane songs as they gathered at 
the church porches” is no proof that the clergy were deaf 
to the charms of early lyrics. These songs, the Professor 
himself tells us, had a strong pagan element and were sung 
at festivals which in turn were survivals of the old pagan 
Floralia. Trying to wean a simple, childlike people from 
survivals of paganism is not destroying their lyric gift. 

Passages similar to those just commented on crop up here 
and there, especially in the early part of the work. The 
meaning we take from them may have been unintentional on 
the part of the Professor, but they are at least ambiguous, 
and one finds difficulty in determining from them just where 
the Church stood in the matter of early English poetry. Pro- 
fessor Reed’s remarks on the old Christmas carols are enter- 
taining and we hope for a revival of this charming depart- 
ment of song. The influence of French and Italian writers 
covers much space. Petrarch especially, it would seem, had 
at his beck and call every writer that attempted verse; his 
followers were a “mighty legion,” and what he accomplished 
by his influence over the Tudor lyrists forms one of Professor 
Reed’s most interesting chapters. 

Coming to our later or modern lyrists, we find much to 
commend. We like the estimates given of Tennyson and 
Matthew Arnold and hoped to find some mention at least of 
Shelley’s “Adonais.” Perhaps it does not come under Pro- 
fessor Reed’s definition, but are not parts of it as musical, as 
personal and as suggestive as “Lycidas”? Yet this latter is 
put down as “the most truly inspired lyric that England had 
yet produced.” Shelley is thought to be “an enchanter rather 
than a seer”; perhaps this is why Professor Reed refers to 
him as a man whose nature was “singularly pure.” Shelley, 
it will be remembered, declaimed against the institution of 
marriage and proposed to substitute the doctrine of “elective 
affinity”; also, it will be recalled that, after separating from 
his first wife, he eloped with Mary Godwin. Strange con- 
duct and strange doctrine for a nature “singularly pure.” 
These are but trifling blemishes, however, in an otherwise 
excellent book. Teachers of English particularly will find it 
very valuable. 5. ae hs 





Everybody’s St. Francis. By Maurice Francis EcaAn. New 
York: The Century Co. $2.50. 

This is a contribution to Franciscan literature from our 
versatile Minister to the Court of Copenhagen. The book is 
well named, for while bringing out, as only a Catholic can, 
the stanch loyalty to the Church, M. Sabatier to the contrary 
notwithstanding, which the Poor Man of Assisi always showed, 
Mr. Egan wrote for Century readers a short life of St. Francis 
that will both instruct and please the non-Catholic admirers 
of the saint. The author has good pages, for example, on 
“the Psychology of the Middle Ages,” on the state of Italy 
in the thirteenth century, on the nature and advantages of 
clerical celibacy. With a poet’s power and sympathy he tells 
how the handsome son of Peter Bernardone forsook his gay 
companions, gave away his rich apparel and espoused himself 
to Lady Poverty; how he gathered together his first fol- 
lowers, secured leave from Pope Innocent III to preach re- 





pentance, subdued the Wolf of Gubbio, and gave the veil to 
the beautiful St. Clare; how the colony of the Portiuncula 
throve and prospered, how Christmas cribs began, how dear 
to Francis were his little brothers and sisters, the animals 
and birds, and all of God’s creatures, and how great was “his 
love of poetry as a means of grace”; and finally how he re- 
ceived the sacred stigmata, how joyfully he died surrounded 
by his weeping brethren, and how he was canonized within 
two years of his happy passing. To illustrate the volume 
M. Boutet de Monvel has furnished twenty pictures, some in 
color, which help to make “Everybody’s St. Francis” an at- 
tractive holiday book. W. D. 


Egyptian Days. By Puitip SANForp MARDEN. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. $3.00. 

In an attractively bound volume of blue and gold we have 
an interesting account of all that an experienced traveler 
found to recommend to his successors who tour the Nile. 
Starting out with the intention of providing a book for prac- 
tical use and at the same time one that would amuse while 
instructing, he gives us a complete personal narrative of all 
that he himself saw and heard and found needful. To a keen 
appreciation of the humorous and the picturesque the author 
has wisely added the backbone of a solid up-to-date knowl- 
edge of the gradually unfolding panorama of Egypt's history 
and archaeology. Beginning with Cairo, he gives us a vivid 
picture of the famous modern town; then, halting us under 
the shadow of a pyramid, treats us to a lecture on the history 
and religion of the ancients. Armed with this, with eyes 
wide open, he leads us, in the second part, up the Nile, as 

“It flows through old hushed Egypt and its sands, 

Like some great mighty thought threading a dream.” 
The result is no Baedeker-burdened, Cook-conducted tour, 
but a live, appreciative chat with a wide-awake, observant 
traveler, fun-loving and intelligent. The illustrations are 
especially to be commended, the general make-up all that 
could be desired. Nothing could be more appropriate than a 
present of “Egyptian Days” to a prospective traveler to 
while away the long steamer days preceding. J. W. P. 


Boston: 


Miriam Lucas. By Canon SHEEHAN, D.D. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50. 

A new novel by the distinguished Pastor of Doneraile is 
a literary event, and fortunately of not infrequent occurrence. 
He has already covered many departments of student, clerical 
and rural life in Ireland, but in “Miriam Lucas” he is pictur- 
ing new conditions and characters. 

Another Bard in his famous toast to all Ireland sings: 

“Here’s to Rebel Cork, 
The next county to New York,” 

but in spite of this propinquity and his long residence in 
Doneraile, Canon Sheehan has never been neighborly enough 
to pay Gotham a visit. When he does come over to see us, 
and receives the hundred thousand welcomes that await the 
creator of “Daddy Dan” and his “new Curate,” he will soon 
realize that had he delayed it till then most of Book III of 
“Miriam Lucas” would have been cut out. “A clever artist,” he 
tells us, “has sketched Modern New York as a vast desert in some 
wilderness of the Sierras,” but, without compass or guide, 
the good Canon, venturing to make his heroine cross this 
desert, has paid the penalty of his reckless daring. The result 
is that he betrays all through Book III—one of the most 
important sections of the novel—the fact that he has not 
the least idea what New York, or New York life, is like. 
Had he kept his story within the confines of the Kingdom of 
Ireland, he might have been spared a serious blot on his 
fame as a novelist. It is a pity some candid friend, or pub- 
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lisher’s critical “reader,” did not halt the MS. before its 
“American” absurdities got into typographical permanence. 
The story is founded on a “Curse,” which is a counterpart 
in its origin and consequences to that commonly said to be 
attached to the Lord Waterford family of Beresford, but 
has a happier ending than the gruesome though popular 
ballad, “Lord Waterford is Dead.” Miriam Lucas, the 
heroine, a daughter of an Irish Protestant landlord, breaks 
the “Curse” when, having discovered that she had been 
she assumes and practices the Faith, 


baptized a Catholic, 
accursed 


which she had always loved, and leads into the 
castle a Trinity student who had identified himself with the 
people and married the Catholic heiress. Among the charm- 
ing characters in the book are a Protestant minister, his 
wife, and some Trinity students, all Protestants, drawn with 
sympathetic skill. It is somewhat remarkable and quite char- 
acteristic of Ireland that at the moment its Catholic people 
are being accused of terrible designs of vengeance and spolia- 
tion against the Protestant minority, a Catholic priest pre- 
sents the kindliest and most winsome picture of an Irish 
Protestant parson, and can roam through Trinity College, 
trust itself to an Irish Government, without 


which fears to 
slightest hostility. It is a tribute to the 


manifesting the 
author’s skill that he can do both without sacrificing a jot of 


principle, Catholic or national. 


The Sacred Shrine. A Study of the Poetry and Art of the 
Catholic Church. By YryG Hirn. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $5.00 net. 

To the thinking of Professor Hirn, Catholic mentality 
differs characteristically from the intellectuality of Protest- 
by its estheticism, and from the materialism of 


antism 
It draws nigh to the in- 


heathendom by its religiousness. 
visible by the medium of a sense-world without sacrificing 
the transcendence of the one or the earthliness of the other, 
it throws a halo of legend, symbolism and poesy around the 
two central objects of cult, the Host and the Madonna, and 
realizes withal that they are sacrosanct only because they 
are shrines of the living God, it postulates a real and mystic 
between the Creator and the work of His hands, and 
1 communion, religious alike and sensuous. 


union 
loves to dwell in ; 
[The play of Catholic piety about fanes sanctified by the pres- 
ence of God and the precious relics of His holy ones has 
begotten a poetry and a mythology that have been woven 
into the warp and woof of Catholic doctrine, and have 
become the inspirers and determinants of Catholic art. The 
great, unique poem of the Church’s dogma, esthetic in itself, 
esthetic-engendering and by the esthetic shaped and per- 
fected, is naught else than the ornamentation of a shrine, and 
art is its handmaid. 

According to Professor Hirn, the piety of generations of 
believers, who lived in constant communion with the slum- 
bering dead, flowered into a wealth of legend about the great 
ones of old, encased their bones in shrines and reliquaries, 
and, attributing to the relics of the saints of God, a con- 
tactual magic, constrained art to adopt a style of adornment 
compatible with the potency of the enshrined treasures and 
the desire of the faithful to see and touch them. The tomb 
is the root of saint-cult, and tomb and saint-cults bear a 
striking likeness to the ritual of Host-worship and the poetry 
that clusters around the Madonna. 

The Eucharistic altar, he goes on to explain, became very 
early literally and symbolically a tomb, the cultus of the saints 
is part of the ritual of the Mass, the God concealed within 
the consecrated wafer sensibly manifests Himself by Host- 
miracles, the Sacrament has been enclosed in costly recep- 
tacles, and the form of the oldest monstrances recalls the 


magic emanations ascribed to the relics of the heroic dead. 





Still, despite these similarities, the Host-cult is transcendent. 
It is the worship of the all-sublime, or the all-pure, and as 
such gave birth to a dramatic ritual, a symbolism, a consecra- 
tion of priest and altar, and a reverential art and lengendary 
lore distinctively its own. Professor Hirn thinks that the 
principles that underlie the altar-shrine explain the position 
of the Madonna in Catholic belief. From the time when 
pious imagination, under the influence of syncretism and the 
necessity of defending the divinity of Jesus, raised the spouse 
of Joseph to the dignity of divine motherhood and endowed 
her with the properties of a sacred shrine, dogma, respon- 
sive to the pulsings of the Catholic soul, has been present- 
ing to art and poetry an ideal of purity, sinlessness and 
grandeur, a living replica of the Host-shrine, a participator 
in the Host-symbolism, the Virgin Mary. 

All the foregoing is, of course, a summary of a rationalist’s 
theories about Catholic worship, but there is much in “The 
Sacred Shrine,’ however, worthy of commendation. Pro- 
fessor Hirn has evidently made an earnest effort to grasp 
the true sense of Catholic dogmas, and of Catholic worship: 
He speaks with the sympathy of a soul that would like to 
believe. Unfortunately, however, and this appears nowhere 
more clearly than in his genetic study of the Madonna-cult, 
he is dominated by the motif of his labors and by unwarrant- 
able hypotheses. To ascribe the doctrine of the Mother of 
God’s_ sinlessness to esthetic development, albeit religious, 
is to prescind from the consideration of a genuine fact, the 
stream of tradition that has flowed uninterruptedly from the 
days of Simon Peter to the days of Pius X, and to present 
the doctrines of the miraculous birth of Jesus and Mary’s 
divine motherhood as legendary accretions is to rule out of 
court the composite teachings of historical documents on ac- 
count of the guesses and arbitrary readjustments of modern 
unscientific criticism, and the necessity of giving plausibility 
to the theory which inspires and unifies “The Sacred Shrine.” 


5. Bs Be 


The Children of Light. By Florence Converse. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin Company. $1.35. 

We have here a work of fiction written with a purpose, 
and that purpose is Socialism. We mention it as typical of 
an entire literature of novels and stories daily becoming more 
plentiful upon the market. They are usually cut out of the 
same cloth and fashioned after a common pattern. The 
Socialist characters, or such as are destined by the novelist 
finally to give their hand and their heart to the Socialist 
cause, are invariably noted for a predominance of virtuous 
qualities, aside from some amiable weaknesses which only 
serve as a foil to their nobler nature. All, on the other 
hand, who are opposed to Socialism are painted as more or 
less mentally or morally deficient. 

A special freedom from religious prejudice is frequently 
insisted upon, and is heroically manifested by the author in 
the present instance, when she condescendingly permits a 
specially insipid and weak-minded puppet in her story to 
declare a sentimental leaning towards the Catholic Church. 
The writer is even generous enough to admit that this would 
be the proper place for such a character. 

Socialism is usually pictured in such productions as the 
highest altruism and the truest charity, in fact, as the only 
real Christianity. All positive religion, however, is carefully 
excluded, insidiously attacked or judged without being un- 
derstood. A mere humanitarianism takes its place,: which 
the unsuspecting reader will readily enough accept in lieu 
of Christianity, especially when dignified with Scripture quo- 
tations, as is generally the case. Rhapsodies on Saint Francis 
are in the present novel fantastically interwoven with the 
plot of the story in order to trace a fellowship between the 
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Catholic reformer of society and the Socialist revolutionist. 
The reader, in fine, is deluded into believing that all sincere 
and intelligent interest in the cause of labor is to be found 
in Socialism, and that all who combat it are fighting upon the 
side of greed and oppression. Books of this nature, with 
their essentially false views of life, deceptive coloring and 
semi-religious atmosphere, are responsible for much mis- 
understanding concerning the true nature of the Socialist 
movement. It is possible that at times the writers them- 
selves are not less deceived than their readers. These books, 
however, only prepare the way for a further propaganda of 
Socialist literature which will soon leave its taint upon the 


soul of the victim, most likely never to be entirely effaced. 
5. Be 


Faith and Suggestion. Including an Account of the Re- 
markable Experiences of Dorothy Kerin. By Epwin LANCcE- 
LoT AsH. Philadelphia: Peter Reilly. $1.25. 

The three visionary experiences of Dorothy 
February 14th and 18 and March 11, 1912, are herein studied 
with the purpose of finding some sort of explanation for the 
phenomena. This young woman had been a chronic invalid 
for five years from tuberculosis—at least some medical au- 
thorities so thought. The author takes great pains to show 
that Dorothy was really ill, and not a “sofa saint.” He seems 
to make out a good case. As to her visions, they do not im- 
press one very much. Such phenomena may be due to the 
spirit world, good or bad; or they may be the outcome of 
some nervous derangement. Although some doctors deemed 
Dorothy to be hysterical, Mr. Ash tries to show that her 
visions were not due to hysteria. What were they due to? 
We cannot venture an explanation. Divine intervention does 
not seem to us to have obtained. There is not a definiteness 
of purpose to the apparition and consequent cure. The 
spirits do trivial things to the girl—rub her eyes with her 
hands and flit about her without any apparent purpose. Inthe 
third vision there are incidents that seem almost grotesque. The 
apparition, which was a woman (the Blessed Mother, we are 
left to infer), holds her arms so that the hands are just above 
the level of the head—a meaningless posture—makes the 
sign of the Cross with a lily upon Dorothy’s face, puts the 
girl’s head on the pillow and says, “Now sleep, child.” The 
message of the apparition is as clear and Evangelical as are 
some of the things one reads in “Science and Health”! Doro- 
thy is cured to do a great work. What is that work? Has it 
anything to do with the salvation of souls? The Redemp- 
tion? The application of the merits of Christ to individuals? 
Nothing at all! “Many sick will ye heal in your prayer and 
faith. She did not say by your prayer and faith, but in.” The 
distinction does not impress one as either scientific or help- 
ful. 

We see no parallel between the visions of St. Paul and 
those of Miss Dorothy. There was nothing at all trivial, 
meaningless or grotesque in the vision accorded the great 
Apostle; every detail was full of -meaning, and his message 
from God was both important and to the point. The author 
would better have left St. Paul out of his study. Moreover, 
the writings of William James, Henrt Bergson, Hugo Miin- 
sterberg and J. T. Hudson cannot receive from Catholics 
the recommendation which Mr. Ash gives to them. The 
latter, for instance, in his “Law of Psychic Phenomenon,” 
seeks to destroy the supernatural and to explain even the 
miracles of Our Lord by suggestion. There may have been 
psycotherapy, suggestion, auto-suggestion, the working of 
sub-consciousness or other psychic phenomenon in the case 
of Dorothy Kerin; but her case has nothing at all in common 
with the supernatural phenomena narrated of St. Paul and the 
Christ. WATER DruM, S.J. 


Kerin, on 








Baby Catechism. By Roperick A. McEacuen. Wheeling: 
Catholic Book Co. $1.00. 

A story is told us of a Greek philosopher to whom an 
infant, not perhaps two years of age, was once brought to be 
placed under his tutelage. In spite of all entreaty, however, 
he steadfastly refused to accept the charge. The child, he 
argued, was already too old to entertain for it any hope of a 
successful education. 

There is more wisdom in the shrewd reason of the ancient 
sage—allowing for the evident exaggeration—than many are 
likely to suspect. No moment in the early impressionable 
years of childhood can safely be neglected; and nothing is 
more certain than that a future life of virtue can be made 
comparatively easy or exceedingly difficult according to the 
mother’s prudence and watchfulness. 

Hence under each of the seven-color lithographs the author 
to whom we owe the above addition to oyr Catholic educa- 
tional facilities has printed three short questions and answers, 
dealing with fundamental truths or duties, and giving to the 
parents an opportunity of affording the child, through proper 
explanations, its earliest religious instruction. The popularity 
of Father McEachen’s Catechism series is best attested by 
the fact that it has already been introduced into five thousand 
schools, It now consists of a “Baby Catechism,” for children 
between three and five years of age; a Catechism Chart of 
thirty-four large pictures, with questions and answers, for 
the first school grade; a Catechism Primer for the follow- 
ing two years; and finally, an Intermediate and a Complete 
Catechism. Omnia pro fide has properly been chosen by the 
author as his motto, and no more effective method to spread 
this faith over the face of the earth, and to intensify it in 
the hearts of the faithful can ever be thought of than sound 
religious instruction. It is the one great need of our age. 
We cannot begin with it too early, nor continue with it too 


hs Ee 


long. J 

“Curley and Others” is the title of a volume of “stories and 
sketches for the Christmas-tide”’ written by Winifred M. 
Reynolds and published by The Rumford Press, Concord, 
N. H. “The Triumph of Thomas” is the best of the seven 
tales of Catholic life and piety in this book, but the choice of 
a frontispiece was a very unfortunate one. 

It should be remembered that the title borne by the leading 
character in Lady Clifford’s new novel “The Honorable 
Mrs. Garry” (E. P. Dutton & Co., $1.35) is purely conven- 
tional, for the sordid wife of the amiable guardsman in the 
story has not a spark of honor in her soul. The book is not 
unclean, but reading it is a sad waste of time when there are 
so many stories written that are better. 

We are informed that the second edition of “The American 
Catholic Who’s Who” has been delayed by the serious illness of 
Miss Georgina Pell Curtis, its compiler. Her physician hopes to 
have her well early in the new year, when a revised and extended 
version of this useful reference book will be pushed to speedy 


publication. 
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EDUCATION 


Governor Wilson at Creighton University—Evil Effect of 
New York’s Equal Pay Law—Shorter Vacations 
Advocated 


The Creighton Chronicle, a monthly bulletin published by the 
Creighton University, Omaha, in its October issue pays a hand- 
some compliment to President-elect Wilson, and chronicles with 
appreciative words the good fortune the university students 
enjoyed in receiving as their guest the former president of 
Princeton. The Creighton school, easily the leading private 
educational institution of the country beyond the Missouri, this 
year carries an enrollment of 1,007 in its various undergraduate 
and graduate departments, and the gentlemen in charge of Mr. 
Wilson’s Nebraska itinerary during his campaign in the West did 
not overlook the advantage of giving him opportunity to meet 
Creightonians in their own halls of learning. The reception, at 
which Hon. C. J. Smyth, ex-Attorney General of Nebraska and 
one of Creighton’s most distinguished and popular sons, presided, 
was held in the university auditorium, which had been lavishly 
dlecorated in a color scheme in which the Princeton colors were 
united with those of Creighton and with the great flag that brings 
all Americans together. Mr. Wilson was introduced to the cheer- 
ing student body by the Rev. Eugene A. Magevny, S.J., Presi- 
dent of the University, “as an educationist and publicist of wide- 
spread-renown, who has been conspicuously in the fore-rank of 
American celebrities for years.” 

Very naturally, in his response to the cordial greeting of 
the students, Mr. Wilson eschewed politics. The occasion, 
no doubt, was reminiscent of the days when he spoke to his 
Princeton “boys” with uppermost thought “that he was one 
of that great body of educated men who owe a particular 
service to the United States.” Emphasizing this note of 
“service,” Creighton’s honored guest affirmed: “I have not 
had many disappointments as a teachér, in fact I may say I 
have had the privilege of binding my pupils close to me, but 
one of the disappointments of my life has been to see how 
many young men, when urged to make practical application 
of their learning, so often fail utterly.” 

And explaining what this “practical application” involves, 
he touched upon a thought which it were well to hold in mind 
when the narrow views of the lovers of the immediately prac- 
tical in education are pushed to the fore: “Progress does 





not mean to root up anything; it means to develop every- 
thing. It means adaptation in your thoughts, in your work, 
in your sympathy, in your relations with other men. I was 
saying to a litle group of cadets yesterday that their uniforms 
mean a particular thing to them; that when a man wears a 
military uniform it means that he subjects himself to the 
service of society. I would have you all feel that as educated 
men you have donned the uniform of society. You struggle 
for an education, you develop your minds, quicken your im- 
aginations and strengthen your wills that on vesting with 
this uniform of society you may be qualified for service, and 
that when the conflict is on you may acquit yourselves cred- 
itably, pushing ever forward with the banner which, as edu- 
cated men, you should never suffer to be lowered, much less 
surrendered, the banner of personal adaptation to the needs 


of your age.” 


New York City, it appears, is already face to face with the 
situation prophesied by those who opposed the equal pay 
propaganda, with its consequent reductions of men teachers’ 
salaries, recently actively and successfully waged. Writing 
for the Educational Review during the discussion which pre- 
ceded the enactment of the Equal Pay Law, William H. 
Maxwell, City Superintendent of Schools, uttered this warn- 
ing: “There is good ground for the belief that it will result 
in the gradual elimination of men teachers from the grades, 
a consummation which cannot be regarded without deep 
regret by all friends of the schools.” 

The president of the Association of Men Teachers and 
Principals of the public schools of New York is thus quoted 
by the Evening Post: “There are no more men on the eligible 
lists from which elementary school teachers are chosen. The 
lists are absolutely exhausted and there are virtually no ap- 
plicants for future positions. On the contrary, there are now 
668 women who are on the waiting list, and there is a proba- 
bility that the number of women will be doubled after the 
January examinations.” The reason why there are to-day 
among men no applications for future positions as teachers 
he thus traces to the operation of the Equal Pay bill: 

“Two years ago there was no difficulty in securing men 
teachers for the grades, but then men’s salaries were more 
than a third greater than they are to-day. Under the condi- 
tions obtaining before the Equal Pay Law went into effect 
a man teacher started at $900 and went to $2,160 in twelve 
years. To-day, under the reductions of the Grady-Foley law, 
a man starts at $720 and may hope to reach $1,500 after fifteen 
years of similar service. Under the old law a man teacher 
in the grades received in total salary about $25,000 during 
thirteen years. The men appointed to-day receive less than 
a total of $17,000 in sixteen years. The men appointed to-day 
as grade teachers will receive a total salary in sixteen years 
which is not even two-thirds of the total salary which would 
have been paid under the Davis law schedules. There is an 
actual loss of over 35 per cerit. in salaries.” 


It is a pleasure to chronicle the suggestion advanced by 
Dean C. H. Johnston, of the University School of Education 
of Topeka, Kansas, that vacations should be shortened and 
that fewer holidays be granted during the school term. Dean 
Johnston finds “no other reason than an old tradition against 
holding school classes on Saturdays,” and he cannot see “any 
logical reason for allowing the entire educational system of 
the State to lie idle for three months in the year with its con- 
sequent loss in efficiency.” 

The Dean’s suggestion has aroused much adverse criticism 
in Kansas. Perhaps the note of sane sense running through 
the argument which he uses to bolster up his position involves 
too frank an approval of old methods to satisfy the “pro- 
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gressives” who have brought to his State fame of a certain 
kind. He cannot understand why students or instructors 
should need more than a month’s vacation in a year. Their 
work, he claims, is no harder than that of a man employed, 
who considers himself fortunate when granted a vacation 
of two weeks in a year after toiling six or seven days in a 
week, and sometimes through twice the number of hours 
given by the pupils or instructors to school work. The long 
vacation periods, besides, are positively hurtful. The Ameri- 
can boy or girl is a whole lot better off in school than on the 
street. In the protracted summer vacation the wholesome 
effect of the previous nine months of discipline is almost 
completely lost, the children wander in the streets, learn 
easily to do things they should not do, get into trouble fre- 
quently, and spend entirely too much time in objectionable 
“movies.” 

Dean Johnston’s chief reason, however, is based upon a 
fact most teachers will not deny. Experience proves that 
every fall three weeks or four have elapsed before the routine 
of the class-room settles down to the frictionless working 
system which prevailed before the vacations began. The 
unrest of these weeks marks a still further period practically 
lost to the purposes of the school-room. “It is doubtful,” 
says Mr. Johnston, “if, under our present system, we secure 
a fifty per cent. efficiency from our schools.” 


M. J. O’'C. 


ECONOMICS 


Government Supervision of Corporations and Trusts 


The control of corporations and trusts is perhaps the most 
dificult problem confronting the Government. There can be 
no doubt of its right to control them. The function of social 
authority is to bind together the wills of its subjects and 
direct them to the common good; and a corporation, or as- 
sociation of corporations, no matter how powerful, is as 
much subject to social authority as the humblest individual, 
and often, by reason of its more intense and wider activities, 
stands in greater need of direction and of coordination with 
the rights of others. On the other hand, the Government 
may overdo the work. It may allow itself to be hounded on 
by the multitude inflamed by passion, to persecute. This 
would be fatal to the work of good government, for it would 
put the corporations in the strong position of victims of 
persecution. A corporation may have been guilty of many 
acts of injustice: these will be forgotten when it can plead 
truly that it is persecuted by the State. The reason is clear. 
A corporation is bound to respect the rights of others; it is 
not bound to protect them. Public authority is bound both 
to respect and protect the rights of its subject. Where, 
therefore, the unjust corporation commits a single crime, the 
unjust public authority commits a double one and one under 
the second aspect much graver. Hence the need of clearness 
of vision on the part of public authority and absolute courage 
in the exercise of its functions. 

We shall say a word first on corporations in general, re- 
serving the question of those which in the nature of things 
are more or less monopolies, and the cognate one of trusts, 
for a future occasion, and we shall begin by considering the 
popular attitude regarding them. 

Some are moved to a hatred of every corporation through 
envy, and this is more common than people like to admit. 
They see in it the evidence of great wealth. Its higher 
officers share in its riches. Its proprietors have acquired their 
part. Yet if this prosperity has been reached justly, no one 
has a right to attack it merely because it is not his. Others 
are eager to make war on corporations because these are 
too powerful, it is said, for mere subjects. Such a motive 





has actuated the despot who has cut off great subjects be- 
cause he thought their wealth and influence a danger to his 
own power. But such conduct is not that of the strong au- 
thority of a free people. This must strike, and strike effec- 
tively, when there is just reason to do so; but it must not do 
so unless there be a real crime to punish. It is unjust to 
attack a whole class because individuals in it are guilty. We 
do not deny that there have been and still are serious offences 
in this matter. Of them we shall speak later; but at present 
we are considering general principles. 

Others take the position that the wealth of corporations 
is so great that it can not have been acquired justly. It is 
easier to say this than to prove it. The conditions in which 
corporations have grown up show that their founders under- 
stood the maxim almost as old as mankind: 

“There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which taken at the flood leads on to fortune”; 
and they had the discrimination to perceive the moment of 
the flowing tide to embark on it. Nearly all our great cor- 
porations, if not absolutely all, have grown with the extraor- 
dinary growth of the country. The railways, telegraph, ex- 
press companies, etc., were lowly enough in their beginnings; 
and the country, too, was lowly enough in those days. The 
country has grown great and wealthy beyond all anticipa- 
tions; and it would have been harder to hold back the cor- 
porations than for them to develop in wealth along with the 
nation. But, it is objected, they have increased their capital 
stock, not by putting more money into their treasury but by 
stock dividends to their shareholders. In itself there is no 
reason why they should not have done so. Thousands of in- 
dividuals have done the same. Twenty years ago a man 
opened a grocery in an outlying suburb of New York. His 
capital was $1,000. As the suburb grew his business grew 
with it, and to-day his capital is rated at $100,000. It is true 
that he did not go through the formality of declaring stock 
dividends from time to time, because he was an individual, 
not a corporation. Yet his capital has increased really. In- 
stead of a small shop he has a large building. He carries a 
stock a hundred fold larger than that of twenty years ago. 
Then he had but one assistant; now he employs a small regi- 
ment of salesmen and bookkeepers and so forth. Then he 
delivered his goods by means of a boy and a basket; now he 
has a dozen motor wagons. All these represent money trans- 
ferred from earnings to capital investment; and if he con- 
tinues to sell good groceries at a reasonable figure, no one 
interferes with him. It is the same with the corporations. 
The surplus earnings as their business developed were in- 
vested in improvements which represent increased capital. 
The earnings belonged to the shareholders; therefore to 
them only belongs the increased capital. Sometimes this 
operation is called “stock-watering”: it is nothing of the sort. 
The capacity of earning and capital are mutually dependent 
functions, in corporations as well as in individuals. But, one 
will say, this increase, as it comes from the growth of the 
community, not from individual effort, belongs to the com- 
munity and not to the individuals. This is absolutely false. 
Individuals are members of the community, and as such 
they may enjoy all benefits that come to them from its de- 
velopment. If the original investment was the property of 
the individual, whether a single person or a corporation, the 
ownership of the augmented investment is the same. Things 
grow for their owner’s profit just as they perish at his cost. 
H. W. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


Bishop James J. Carroll has resigned the See of Nueva 
Segovia, in the Philippines, because of ill-health, and 
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has returned to Philadelphia, where he has been appointed 
by Archbishop Prendergast to the irremovable rectorship of 
the Church of St. Edward the Confessor. Bishop Carroll 
formerly was stationed as assistant at the Churches of St. 
Teresa and St. Michael. At the time of his election to the 
bishopric of the Philippine see, in 1908, he was Professor of 
Latin at the Seminary of St. Charles Borromeo, at Overbrook. 


Archbishop Redwood of Wellington, New Zealand, is visit- 
ing his Marist brethren in New Orleans. One of his suf- 
fragans, Bishop Grimes, S.M., of Christ Church, New Zealand, 
at one time president of Jefferson College, Convent, 
Louisiana, and it was Archbishop Redwood who ordained 
to the priesthood, in Dundalk, Ireland, in 1885, the present 
Archbishop Blenk of New Orleans. 


was 


Cardinal Gibbons becomes second in rank among the cardinal 
by the death, on November 14, of Alphonsus Cardinal 


priests 
Capecelatro. The venerable Cardinal Neto, of Portugal, heads 
the list. Cardinal Capecelatro, who was Archbishop of Capua 


and Librarian of the Church, was born on February 5, 1824, and 
created a cardinal, July 27, 1885. He was one of the most 
scholarly members of the Sacred College and the author of sev- 
eral books, among them “Dottrina Cattolica” and a “Life of St. 
Catherine of Gibbons elevated to the 


Sacred College in 1886. 


Siena.” Cardinal was 


The Rome correspondent of. the Catholic Press Association 
says he has good authority for stating that the International Eu- 
charistic Congress of 1914 will be held in New Orleans, La. 

A press cable states that Bishop Kennedy and the 170 students 
American College were received in an audience by the 


of the 

Pope on November 14. His Holiness congratulated Bishop 
Kennedy that of the numerous colleges here his was one of 
the best in Rome. The Pope addressed the students in Latin, 


exhorting them to become learned and pious priests worthy of 
He then blsssed them and their families. 


their great country. 

According to Rome, of November 2, the number of ecclesi- 
astical students has increased so much in the Eternal City that 
many of the old collegiate institutions have become too small to 


The Gregorian University now counts 1,200, and is 
for them. The capacity of 
and. Apollinares, famous for 


hold them. 
being forced to 
Propaganda is taxed to its utmost, 
its course in Canon Law, will be transferred for the same reason 
Around these chief centres 


find new quarters 


the precincts of the Lateran. 
luster the many national colleges, as for instance, “the Urban 
College of Propaganda which is a microcosm of the Catholic 
Church with its 130 students of every race and color; the North 
American College, head of the whole list in numbers; the South 
American College, with 150 students from the various republics 
Southern continent, the French Seminary, with an almost 


»f th 
equal number; the Spanish College, which although less than 
twenty years old is now one of the most famous and flourishing 


of such institutions; the Portuguese College, founded a few 
years ago through the munificence of a nobleman, and. whose 
students have now been put under a ban by the Separation Law 
and denied the right of exercising the Sacred Ministry in their 
own land: there is the venerable English College, which in the 
last two years has almost doubled its students until they are 
the Irish College, keeping up the great reputation it 


now 35; 
the Scots College, rich in splendid 


has enjoyed for centuries; 


traditions and in modern efficiency; the German, or rather the 
Teutonic College, with its seventy or eighty students, whose 
cassocks of brilliant red give such a warm note of color to the 
streets of Rome; there are Belgians and Poles, and Greeks, and 
Armenians, and Bohemians, and half a score of others. 





“Of late years too Religious Orders and Congregations have 
added to the student life of Rome. The Benedictines have 
their splendid international College at S. Anselmo; the Friars 
Minors have theirs at S. Antonio; Carmelites, Capuchins, Minor 
Conventuals, Redemptorists, Dominicans, and numerous others 
have established Roman houses of study, the students of which 
either attend lectures in their own colleges or frequent the 
courses of the Universities. 

“This movement, which tends to make Rome more and more 
the mother of sacred learning, is one of the most characteristic 
and consoling of our times—and it is significant that it has 
been inaugurated not so much through decrees or orders of the 
Holy See as by the marvellous drawing power of Rome. It 
offers a striking contrast to that opposite tendency which has 
threatened to make Rome a city of free thought, Freemasonry, 
anticlericalism and revolution. Evidently St. Peter is able to 
look after his own in spite of the spirit of Nero.” 


PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 
The Anti-Catholic Bias of History 


Hilaire Belloc, in a criticism of the first volume of “The 
Cambridge Medizval History,” in the Dublin Review for Oc- 
tober, says: 

“Until quite lately the Catholic position has been, and for 
‘all those generations, upon the defensive where history was 
concerned. Make a list of the great names which mark his- 
torical science from the sixteenth to the end of the nine- 
teenth century: they are the names of men who either ignore, 
or when they are better instructed hate, or when they are of. 
a milder temperament despise, or at the very best reject, the 
unifying principle of our European story, which unifying 
principle is the Faith. 

“This anti-Catholic bias of history is a matter curiously 
missed by most modern Catholics. They already understand 
that physical science has developed largely either in the 
enemy’s field or in fields from whence the enemy could at- 
tack. But historical science has been twenty times further 
removed from the Catholic core. Our historians have bred, 
as history always does, legends, and those legends are en- 
tirely legends of the opposition. Whether it be in Catholic 
France, the Encyclopedists or Michelet, in Protestant Eng- 
land, Hume or Macaulay, in Italy or in Germany, no matter 
in what form or place, the whole matter of modern historical 
science has arisen antagonistic to the spiritual continuity of 
Europe. 

“We have in this country [England] one and only one full, 
detailed and documented history of political events. It was 
written by Dr. Lingard, a Catholic. It had to be written in a 
tone apologetic and perpetually careful, yet even so you 
find in the Universities the legend that Lingard, without 
whom no modern English historian could exist, who is the 
basis of all our work, is no very important writer. And his- 
tory has answered history in this fashion from country to 
country. Because Monod was professionally Protestant, be- 
cause Guizot was the same, their names make a sort of 
authority. Taine, who hated the Church, Michelet, who hated 
its organization, are typical of what I mean. Of a hundred 
names that have gone the rounds in physical science and are 
the commonplaces of popular books, twenty or thirty, per- 
haps, are those of men who have clearly recognized and 
accepted the Faith: it is true that their Faith has only lately 
been insisted upon and recognized, but the fact is significant. 
Of one hundred names similarly hackneyed in the field of 
historical learning you have not five whose sympathy with 
and adhesion to the soul of Europe (which is the Catholic 
Church) can be presumed.” 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


Henry Van Renssélacr 


PRIEST OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS 
By Rev. Epwarp P. Sprtvang, S.J. 





SECOND EDITION—ENLARGED AND REVISED 





This new edition develops that- portion 
which treats of Father Van Rensselaer’s 
public record, and gives a fuller presen- 
tation of his life in the priesthood. 
Several new chapters recite for the first 
time the incidents of his general work 
among the New York policemen and 
firemen. Those conditions and details 
set in clearer outline the features of his 
priestly career which were only roughly 
sketched before. Those who gave such 
cordial welcome to the earlier edition 
will derive new pleasure from the picture 
of this zealous priest in action as de- 
picted by those who had the rare priv- 
ilege of knowing him in the ministry. 


An illustrated volume of 350 pages. 


Price $1.00 u2 “x. 





A BOOK OF HISTORICAL INTEREST 


LORETTO *"2é,21% 


By ANNA C. MINOGUE 


With an Introduction by the 
Most Rev. John J. Glennon, D.D., 
Archbishop of St. Louis 
300 Pages 21 Illustrations 
A fascinating narrative of the accom- 
plishments of the pioneer Catholic 
women of Kentucky, and how they es- 
tablished the Lorettine Congregation, the 
first community in the United States of 
native American women, and its subse- 

quent work throughout the country. 


PRIGE $1.50 


By Mail 
15c extra 


ISAAC JOGUES 


Discoverer of Lake George 
BY T. J. CAMPBELL, S\J. 


Aside from its historical value it pre- 
sents a vivid pen picture of a saintly and 
heroic missionary, with all the stirring 
setting of early pioneer days. 

55 Paces 9 ILLUSTRATIONS 


Leatherette, 25 cents; green silk cloth, 
gilt top, deckled edge, 50 cents; edition 


de luxe, full flexible green cowhide, 
stamped with gold, gilt top, deckled 
edge, $1.00. 


By mail 10 cents extra 





SOCTA LISM 


280 Pages 


Various articles on Socialism, which 
from time to time since 1903 have ap- 
peared in The Catholic Mind, are now 
being reprinted and published in one 
volume. The compilation will be of 
special service to those who are inter- 
ested in the great issue of the day. 
Those who are engaged in the instruc- 
tion of others will find the volume ex- 
tremely valuable. 

PRICE 50c. ,57 Mail 
10c extra 
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For illustrated catalogue address MOTHER 


CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
situated in the romantic Valley of the 
Wissahickon. Degrees conferred. Also 

Academic, Commercial, Intermediate and Ele 
mentary Departments. Very special advantages 
in Music and Art. The piano student possessés 
superior opportunities in the use of the Virgil 
Clavier Method pursued throughout the course. 
The Art Studio is admirably equipped, and every 
attention is given to the study of Art, both in 
theory and _ practice. Gymnasium org = 
equipped. Outdoor exercise, tennis, basket bai 
fencing, etc. 


SUPERIOR, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Established 1906 
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NEWMAN SCHOOL ||COLLEGE mass 


A College Preparatory School for Boys Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers. 
under the direction of Catholic Laymen. 
JESSE ALBERT LOCKE, A.M., LL.D. ||] Largest Catholic College in America 
HEADMASTER Ext . an ent dingly health 

NELSON HUME, M.A. xtensive grounds and exceedingly healthy 
ASSOCIATE HEADMASTER Tce reusing tude tee atk Tk toe 


For information address the Secretary mainline. from Albany — .. ~! 7 


Bost ia Spri 1 Board, tuition, 
HACKENSACK, NEW JERSEY wealing and aeadieg use of yp ne na 
library and reading room, physical instrue- 


tion and medical attendance, $260 a year. 
Furnished room and attendance extra. 


Send for catal e to 
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South Orange, New Jersey 


COLLEGE AND 
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Mount Marian, Washington, D. C. 


. . _ 
Select School for Girls. Situated in the Suburbs $ Just the Scheel for your Daughter 
Classical, Literary and Special Courses. 
Two-Year Course for High School Graduates 4 
Music and Art. Abundant outdoor exercise ‘ 
Sightseeing with experienced Chaperone. 


For Year Book, address Sister Secretary 


HELEN AUGUSTA HAYES 
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«& mannersand morals. Con 
ows ENVIRONMENT- Picturesquely si d in the beautiful Valley of 
Arcadia and nestled in the timber-crested hills of the Ozark range, this 
school's health record has been remarkable. Specially designed build 
ings modernly equipped and well lighted and ventilated. Hot water 
heat. Complete fire protection. Ample and attractive grounds. 

CURRICULUM is comprehensive and guarantees a sound refined 
education. Exceptional advantages in music and art. You will be ia 
terested in our free illustrated catalogue sent on request 





ARCADIA COLLEGE 


ARCADIA, MISSOURI. 
PURPOSE—To ae 9 a true womanliness. Careful attention to 
duct 


In the Modern Arcadia Valiey 


ed by the Ursuline Sisters. 





ddress MOTHER SUPERIOR, Arcadia, Missourt. 
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One Hundred Best Catholic Books 


CATHOLIC MIND Neo. 8 
A useful little pamphlet for classes in English literature 
5 cts. each. $4.00 per hundred 
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“ MARYMOUNT” = ct | 
ARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, N.Y. High-class Boarding and Day 
Scheel for —_ Ledies. me by the Religious ad - 
i situated on the Hudson. eal environment for study an 
= me toy ~~ 45 minutes from New York. Preparatory and advanced 


courses. College preparation. Private Rooms. For catalogue, apply to Tur . MoruEr. 





















The Only True American School System 


Rev. THOMAS J. CAMPBELL, S.J. 
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PAMPHLET 24 PAGES 
5 Cents per Copy. $2.50 per Hundrea 


THE AMERICA PRESS ‘New* York” 








The Copus Books 


Should be in every 


Library and CatholicFamily 
—+— 
HARRY RUSSELL 
ST. CUTHBERT'S 
SHADOWS LIFTED 
TOM LOSELY: BOY 
THE MAKING OF MORTLAKE 
AS GOLD IN THE FURNACE 
THE SON OF SIRO 
[Benziger Bros.] 


ANDROS OF EPHESUS 
{ Wiltzius, Milwaukee } 
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Get the Reading Habit 
These Books will supply 
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A CATHOLIC INSTITUTION FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


College of Mount Saint Vincent 
On Hudson 


CITY OF NEW YORK 
DAY PUPILS AND BOARDERS 
Lecatton Unsurpassed for Conventence, Healthfulness and Beauty 
One-half Hour from Grand Central Station 
PROFESSORS OF DISTINCTION EQUIPMENT OF THE BEST 


COLLEGE—Four years’ course leading to the Degrees of B.A. and B.S. 
SCHOOL OF PEDAGOG Y—Reaquired fer entrance twe years of college work 


WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT 


ACADEMY MOUNT SAINT VINCENT ON HUDSON 


CITY OF NEW YORK 
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Convent of the Holy Child 


DBLA WARE TY, PA. 
Sat MLL ema 5 Vader eed en 
ACADEMY FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Highest English Course. French, Draw- 
ertified Teachers. Prepara- 
tion for foreign travel. As the numbers are 
limited, special care can be given to the for- 
mation of character and training of each child. 
ddress Motuzr Superior. 
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HMiary’s Qotlege & Alcadem 
MONROE, MICHIGAN 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN AND GIRLS 


CONDUCTED by the Sisters of the Immaculate 
Heart. Beautifully located between Detroit 


$i. 








Academy of St. Joseph 


In-the-Pines 








and Toledo. A high standard maintained for sixty- 

five years in Culture, Education and Discipline. BRENTWOOD, N ¥. 
Courses include Collegiate, Academic and Prepara- A Boarding School for Young Ladies 
tory. Special attention given to Music, Art, Ex- ted U, 

pression and Domestic Science. University affilia- AMili with the State University 

tion. Separate department for little girls. Prospectus Explains the Terms, etc. 














For illustrated prospectus apply to Mother Superio: 
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8vo, cloth, net, $1.50. 


“It is not saying too much to claim that Dr. Gigot, of Dunwoodi €, 
is the foremost Scriptural scholar in the American priesthood.”—The 
sble 
Tablet. Novels Short Stories 


The Popular Catholic Family Monthly. $4.00. 
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The Growth and Development of the Catholic School System 


The Tenderest Skin is Benefited 





in the United States 


Bs REV. JAMES A, BURNS, C.S.C. 
12mo, net $1 7 Postage, 17 cents extra. 


In this volume the author brings out into close relief the essential 
feat of growth and development that marked the course of the 
Catholic scho« movement, from the beginning of the Immigration 
Period (abovt 1840) down to the present time. 

Contents: Catholic Schools in the Immigration Period. Teac hers 


and Teaching Communities During the Immigration Period. (Tis is a 
sh« rt and interesting history of the various Teaching (aL in the 
Teaching Brothers During the Immigration Period. 


School Life and Work During the Immigration Period. In the Far 
ne tern States School Legislation. Growth of School Legislation. 
~th of School Organizatio yn. Catholic Schools and the State: Dis- 

sion of Principl es. Divergence of Catholic and non-Catholic Views: 

¢ Church’ s Right. The Parents’ Right. Right of the State. Propo- 
ons of Cardinal Satolli. The Pope’s Letter on_ the School Question. 


e Supp rted Catholic Schools. Difficulties. Bishop Hughes’ Plan. 
Po ughkeepsie Plan. The Faribault Plan. The Economic Side of 
School ———. Schools of Foreign Nationalities. Schools for 
Indians, Negroes, etc. Current Movements and Problems. 

By the Same Author, Published Previously: 


The Principles, Origin and Establishment of the Catholic 
School System in the United States 


12mo, net, $1.75. Postage, 17 cents extra. 

This volume tells the history of the Catholic school movement in 
this country from its origin in early Colonial times down to the Im- 
migration Period. 


Christ’s Teaching concerning Divorce in the New Testament 


An Exegetical Stud». 
By REV. FRANCIS E. GIGOT, D.D. 


Postage, 15 cents extra. 





Special Articles, Numer. 
BENZIGERS MAGAZINE ) {ij,.,sfariment, 10 
scriptions $2.00, 3 years, 


BENZIGER BROTHERS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
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FOR TOILET AND BATH 


It has a delicate, 


and clear the skin. 


velvety touch and 


contains just the elements necessary to 


thoroughly cleanse, invigorate, soften 


All Grocers and Druggists 














The Church and Social Problems 


By REV. JOSEPH HUSSLEIN, S.J. 


(Associate Editor of AMERICA) 


A Book of supreme interest for every reader who would acquaint himself 


with the great issues of the day 


The following list of subjects treated will suffice to indicate the 


RICHNESS OF ITS CONTENTS 














PART III. 


Catholic Social Ideals. 


PART I. PART II. 
— So-called Christian Socialism. 
Socialism and the Church. VIII Christ or Anti-Christ. XIX 
Preface: A View of the Field. 1X Christian Socialism. XxX 
X The Christ of Socialism. 
J The Two Standards. XI Economic Christianity. XXI 
The Hostile Camp. XI] Concept of Christ’s King- 
III Pitfalls of Socialism. dom. 2 ie 
IV Maneuvers of Socialism: XIII a of the Early 
a. The Chicago Platform (1908) XIV Wage System in the Gospel siete’ 
2. Other Socialist Platforms. XV Scsigtare Thoushts on XXV 
Vv Training Schools of Revolu- Wealth. 
tion. XVI Rich and Poor in the Scrip- XXVI 
VI__ Revisionism. ‘ures. XXVII 
VII Economic Determinism, or ave ere aoe weep XXVIII 
the Materialistic Concep- XVIII Church Fathers and Social XXIX 
tion of History. Question. 


Price $1.00—Postage 10 Cents 
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The Church and Labor. 

The Church and Labor 
Interests. 

The Church and Labor 
Organization. 

An Ideal Catholic Layman. 

Windthorst as Social Re- 
former. 

Windthorst and the Wo- 
man Problem. 

Social Mission of Catholic 
Women. 

A Priestly Ideal: Bishop 
Ketteler. 

Solidarism: A Christian 
Social System. 

The Divine Remedy. 

Epilogue: Light in Dark- 
ness. 


NEW YORK 
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